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TuHaT there is some power behind the British Government 
that is greater than the Government itself, and before which 
Governments bow down, is believed by not 


a, a few persons as the only conceivable explana- 
aieeeen tion of the enigma that every successive 


Cabinet is distinctly more pro-German than 
are the British people. We are continually confronted by 
the same phenomenon. Thus a Liberal Government was 
so paralysed by Pacifism-cum-Pan-Germanism in 1914 
that Berlin remained convinced that London would be too 
proud to fight—diplomacy thus being robbed of any chance 
of patching up a settlement. The conduct of the Great War 
in its early stages appeared to be dominated by a strange 
desire to spare the Germans, who were sparing nobody else, 
and by madcap efforts to transfer the struggle into theatres 
where we should be fighting secondary enemies. By the 
end of 1916 Defeatism was so rampant in the first Coalition 
Cabinet that a change of Government became vital, and 
the second Coalition under Mr. Lloyd George entered on 
the Asquith inheritence... By -the . middle of 1917 panic 
sufficiently possessed Dowumg Street to inspire perilous 


# overtures to the Kaiser via the- Vatican and otherwise, 


which were not unnaturally interpreted by a ruthless foe 
as evidence that the Entente weg-collapsing because Britain 
had shot her bolt. The same dangerous tendencies mani- 


| fested themselves during the ensuing winter, culminating 


in the spring of 1918 with the colossal declaration of General 


Smuts, a member of the War Cabinet, that victory was 
VOL. LXXXI | 1 
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not the policy of the British Government and that we | 
required no indemnity. Actually when, thanks to the 
magnificent effort of the British Army in France, defeat 


was being turned into victory and Sir Douglas Haig had | 


got the Germans fairly on the run, there was an unspeakable © 


Government effort to spoil our triumphant offensive, and © 
we all remember how, without the shade of a shadow of 
reason, the Fatherland was spared at the Armistice and 
conditions devised that would make the British taxpayer 


hewers of wood and drawers of water throughout the century 
for no ascertainable reason, except that Germany and the © 


friends of Germany on both sides of the Atlantic preferred 
that the huge costs of the war should fall on John Bull. 


On Mr. Lloyd George’s performances from that day to this 
we need not dilate. They transformed the Allied military 

victory into universal diplomatic disaster. 
Who can 


Explain? At last the country realized and revolted | 


against the pro-German Coalition, which was 
ignominiously kicked out last autumn and a Conservative 
Government installed with a substantial Independent 
majority. Nevertheless, before we knew where we were, 


we found our new Prime Minister producing a programme | 
of reparations in Paris disruptive of the Entente! We 
should be sincerely grateful to any of our readers who may | 
be in a position to elucidate a mystery which we confess_ 


is completely beyond our comprehension. If this wretched” 
pro-Germanism were popular with the British people we 


could understand its persistence. But so far as we can” 
make out, and we have been at some pains in the matter, 
it stinks in :the. nostrils: of: the: very: public that put Mr. 4 
Bonar Law ‘where’ he’ now ‘is.’ "This we say without fear 


of contradiction :.* Had :Mr. Lloyd George told the electors 
before the Armistice Election that he had no intention of 
so much as asking for:ahy British war costs under the’ 
Treaty—had Mr. Bonar Law declared before the last election’ 
that the “tranquillity? he had in mind merely meant 
another four years’ grace for Hugo Stinnes & Co.—neither | 
of these statesmen would have remained in Downing Street. | 
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AttTHOoUGH Parliamentary proceedings no longer cause the 
excitement they did in days when great Parliamentarians 

strove for mastery at Westminster and Par- 
head Golden liamentary debates are practically unread by 

the greater public, the ceremonial inaugura- 
tion of a new Session as a spectacle preserves its prestige. 
Every circumstance of the Royal Progress to Westminster 
is keenly followed not only at home but throughout the 
British Empire. We are more conscious to-day than ever 
before of the part played in our national existence by the 
golden link of the Crown—at a time when some other links 
may be weakening through the lack of constructive states- 
manship and the excessive preoccupation of the local poli- 
ticians of all the British democracies in their local affairs. In 
the absence of outstanding personalities either at the centre 
or at the circumference—in the paucity of men who can 
see the Empire steadily and see it whole—the Crown looms 
very large as the one striking and effective symbol of our 
unity. This is one reason that all men and all women with 
any appreciation of what the British Empire stands for in 
the world, and what its preservation or its decline mean, 
indignantly resent any attempt by unscrupulous politicians 
to manceuvre our Sovereign into a false position, in which 
he may be colourably presented to the British People as 
the servant of a Government which has itself ceased to be 
the servant of the country and is merely a Camarilla of 
Careerists. We were therefore doubly and trebly glad to be 
quit of that unspeakable Coalition which was self-evidently 
seeking to exploit the Crown in an unbecoming and uncon- 
stitutional manner by debiting the King—if not openly, at 
least privily—with policies for which His Majesty’s Ministers 
were exclusively responsible, and which, moreover, were an 
affront to all that is loyal in the United Kingdom. We 
refer, needless to say, to their ghastly Irish performance 
for which the Sovereign was at one moment used as a 
stalking-horse, though he had no more initiative in that 
capitulation to crime than the most innocent reader of 
these pages. That a Monarch may be “ too constitutional,” 
by heeding a Government that has no strict regard for the 
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letter and none whatsoever for the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, is arguable. Criticism has been heard more often of j; 
late years in this sense as the standard of responsible _ { 
statesmanship has appreciably deteriorated. But the great 
difficulty of a constitutional Sovereign—as that other great , 
public servant, comparable to King George, namely, the’ * 
King of Italy, has frequently found—is that he is not only ,¢ 
dependent on his Responsible Ministers for advice, but 
likewise for information on political matters. He has no ; 
opportunity of hearing the other side and no means of | 
checking the misrepresentations and mis-statements with { 
which it is the manifest interest of any discredited com- { 
bination to mislead the Monarch, who thus remains in the ] 
dark concerning things that are common knowledge in the , 
y 
. 
, 
t 
I 
C 
a 


L 


streets, e.g. that a moribund Ministry is utterly unworthy 
of the Royal confidence, in that it has completely forfeited 
that of the country, which eagerly awaits the hour when 
it can be ejected from office. 


WE shall never know the innermost feelings of the King on 
exchanging such a Triumvirate as Mr. Lloyd George, Lord 
Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill for 
men of the character of Mr. Bonar Law, 1 
Lord Cave and the Duke of Devonshire! 
(taking the opposite numbers). But as His Majesty drove’ 
to open Parliament on February 13th, he might at any rate | 
feel that whatever blunders could and would be made by | 
his new Ministers, they would always play the game by. 
the Crown—there would be no back-stairs business, no/ 
insidious effort to shovel unpopular decisions on to the_ 
Monarch, no whispers that some speech drafted by them-) 
selves had “forced their hands” in the wrong direction, © 
such as were rife after the Royal visit to Belfast. The 
Conservative Government will faithfully observe the maxim | 
“The King can do no wrong,” which simply means that 
under our Constitution Ministers are alone responsible for 
every political action done in the King’s name, as well as. 
for his political utterances. Thus the Speech from the 
Throne is only Royal in theory, being the handiwork of! ¢) 
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the Cabinet. Indeed, such a document as in the present 
instance could only issue from a Committee and, moreover, 
from a Committee of Compromisers, not a few of whom 
were still suffering acutely from acute “‘ Coalitionitis ’—the 
complaint afflicting them for the previous four years. 
The keynote of the Royal Speech was contained in the 
definition of British “‘ neutrality” as regards French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr, which was reminiscent of nothing so 
much as the palmiest days of ‘“‘ Wait and See ”—August Ist, 
1914—when equally vacillating sentiments flowed from the 
Sovereign’s pen in reply to the poignant and urgent appeal 
from M. Poincaré—at the time President of the French 
Republic—that Great Britain should declare her intention 
of standing by France, thus giving Peace a last chance. 
The authors of that disastrous document were Mr. Asquith, 
Viscount Haldane, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, etc. 
To-day it is Mr. Bonar Law and his colleagues who, through 
the Royal lips, make this feeble announcement to Parlia- 
ment: “My Government, while feeling unable to concur 
or to participate in this operation, are acting in such a way 
as not to add to the difficulties of their Allies.” 


UNFORTUNATELY, this is one of those cases in which you 


must be one thing or the other. Those who are not with 


Wh France at this juncture—as are the over- 
o? ‘ a 

whelming majority of the electors who 
placed the present Government where it now is—are 
against her. The attitude adopted at the New Year in 
Paris by Mr. Bonar Law—emphasized as it was by the 
presence in his suite of Mr. Niemeyer of the Treasury— 
the production of a British programme of Reparations so 
pro-German that it spelt no Reparations for France for 
another four years, when as she well knows she might 
whistle for them—simply compelled the French Govern- 
ment to occupy the Ruhr. This “ British plan ’’—the 
authorship of which still remains shrouded in impenetrable 
mystery—was sprung on the French Government as a 
complete surprise in the most inconsiderate manner, as 
though a quarrel were sought, and was. framed in such 
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terms as to be immediately pronounced inadmissible even 


as “‘a basis of discussion” not only by France, but like- 
wise by Belgium and Italy. Our amazing attitude was 
followed up by an outburst of abuse of our Allies in 
Governmental organs—once friendly to the Allied cause— 
which painfully resembled the pre-war, pro-German cam- 
paign of our Cocoa and Cotton Press undisguisedly playing 
the German game in 1914. Were Mr. Lloyd George still 
in Downing Street we should all have known where to 
look for the source of this mischief-making. But Mr. 
Bonar Law is neither a mischief-maker, an intriguer, nor a 
Francophobe. His vanity has not been wounded by 
France’s refusal to dance to his piping. He is not that 
sort of man. These things just happen, and those of us 
who only ask to be allowed to support a Conservative 
Government—but cannot do so to the extent of encourag- 
ing Pan-Germany to repudiate all Reparations—are left 
to make what excuses we can and to seek what explana- 
tions we may of something we can neither defend nor 
understand. It is decidedly depressing. Someone evidently 
took advantage of the Prime Minister. That much is 


clear. Who, we do not know. There is always a “‘ some- 


one” in the background to give a pro-German twist or 
an anti-French bias to British policy. Our British Embassy 
in Berlin as at present constituted is believed to fall 


with boundless enthusiasm into every German booby trap 


and to give little advice in London that is not bad. The — 
sacrifice your friends | 
to your enemies” school, of whom Professor Keynes was | 


ce 


Treasury nest of Cobdenites of the 


a bright particular star, is a worse factor. Then we have 


those occult financiers in the background who never | 
emerge into the foreground, some of them possibly being | 
in partnership with Hugo Stinnes or Thyssen, Krupp or | 


some other European peril. 


WE pass over earlier stages of the Debate on the | 


Address which pursued the usual course, plus a sustained 
eruption of Socialistic speeches, to come to the Prime 


Minister’s exposition of our Reparations policy, which | 
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had been anxiously awaited, because so far, though 
Under-Secretaries of State and Presidents of the Board 
: of Trade had done what they could to make 

ie Preion' S the worst appear the better cause, their 
efforts had been pour rire. When Govern- 

ment under-strappers were heard denouncing France for 
damaging British trade and accentuating British unem- 
ployment by entering the Ruhr, a loud guffaw convulsed 
our iron, steel, coal and other industries, which instanta- 
neously felt the benefit of French enterprise in laying 
hands on German vitals—in tackling German profiteers. 
Mr. Bonar Law, as a skilful advocate, would surely be 
able to produce something more plausible than the sorry 
stuff with which so far the public had been regaled. But 
for once the Prime Minister failed and a wave of depres- 
sion swept over his followers, while the Opposition groups 


_ were proportionally elated and Defeatists everywhere 
_ rejoiced. He did not even speak as though he believed 


in his own case, and we are confirmed in our suspicion 
that “the British Plan” of Reparations emanated from a 
source outside the Government and was adopted as it 
were by the latter in a fit of absence of mind. No feebler 
argument was ever presented to Parliament—a patriotic 
Opposition could have torn it to ribbons, but the Simons, 
the Ramsay Macdonalds and the Lloyd Georges were 
only too delighted that a Conservative Premier should 
chill the enthusiasm of his warmest supporters by pro- 
pounding propositions as unfriendly to France as they 
were gratifying to Germany. This is indeed the worse 
feature of this blunder, that even more than it dis- 
courages France in her policy of bringing German pro- 
fiteers to book, it encourages the latter to resist and 
tempts the German People to back their super-Plutocrats— 
all of which is contrary to British interests, because it is 
as vital to us as to France that Germany as the aggressor 
in the Great War shall repair some of the damage she 
has done. 


Mr. Bonar Law informed the House of Commons that 
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“our proposals” were ‘‘ very carefully thought out,” as we 
can well believe, but the vital question is by whom were 

they “thought out.” Upon this no light 
“ A Psycho- 


logical E 
vs secalin ete EN great play with “‘ the experts ” 


who approved and we doubt not invented this scheme, — 


he gave no hint as to their identity. He resented the 


suggestion that our policy was a mere moratorium, as had © 


been freely suggested by critics because it had been 


coupled with a demand that Germany should set about | 
stabilizing her exchange and should equalize her Budget, — 
for which purpose a Council of six persons was to be con- | 


whatsoever was thrown, for though the Prime © 


stituted, including an American and a neutral and a | 
German chairman, with a casting vote in the event of the | 


Council being equally divided! This German chairman 
was to be the German Finance Minister. As Mr. Bonar 
Law observed: “ Perhaps that was a psychological error ; 
I do not know.” We should venture to describe it either 
as an infantile proposal emanating from some Highbrow 
of the Philip Kerr or Lionel Curtis variety, or an insidious 
suggestion issuing from a hostile agent who desired not 
only to anger, but to humiliate France and to drive a 
wedge into the Entente. Mr. Bonar Law’s defence brought 
out the real difference between the views of the French 
and British towards Germany. Whereas the former, know- 
ing the Germans by much painful experience infinitely 
better than our Bourbons, realize that they were always 
resolved to evade Reparations, upon which account they 
have not paid one mark, and that they will only disgorge 
their ill-gotten gains under compulsion. Downing Street, 
on the other hand, has maintained ever since the Armistice, 
and continues to believe, that all we need to do is to 
appeal to the sweet reasonableness latent in all Prussian 
breasts and persuade them that under all the circumstances 
they should pay up what they can! Substantially they 
are invited by the British Government to decide how 
much “it would be fair” for them to produce. Result— 
not a mark for devastated France. The French have 
stood our moratorium policy—which they suspect, as we 
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do, to originate in German or pro-German brains—as long 
as they could and longer. When offered another stone 
instead of bread by Mr. Bonar Law, they preferred to 
try and collect some bread on their own account, as we 
should inevitably do in their place. Our Prime Minister’s 
attitude is all the more incomprehensible because he keenly 
appreciates France’s sense of insecurity under present 
conditions, as also M. Poincaré’s Parliamentary position, 
which made a forward move unavoidable. 


Tuat Mr. Bonar Law’s exposition carried no conviction to 
his own Party became apparent as the debate proceeded. 
Substantially the only approval of Minis- 
terial policy on the Ruhr came from the 
Opposition. The judgment of England in 
this deplorable affair has been emphatically expressed in 
the columns of the Daily Mail and the other organs of the 
Rothermere Press, which has been a daily mirror of public 
opinion during these depressing weeks. Without such 
abundant outlets a completely false impression would have 
been given both in France and Germany as to the senti- 
ments of our people, with whom France is more popular to- 
day than at almost any previous period. Even worse than 
the attempted explanation of our Reparations programme 
was the Prime Minister’s cool and critical attitude towards 
France and his veiled threat to withdraw the British Army 
of Occupation from the Rhine, a truly tragic step for 
which his confidant and counsellor, Lord Beaverbrook— 
than whom there is no more unsound adviser in this island 
—has been offensively clamouring. It seemed incredible 
that sentiments expected of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, or 
of the last Prime Minister when running amok against our 
French ally in the American Anglophobe Press, could really 
proceed from the head of the Conservative Party trium- 
phantly returned to power because the country is sound 
on great issues. This was what Mr. Bonar Law permitted 
himself to say : 


Breaking up 
the Entente 


We still have our troops on the Rhine. I do ‘not know whether it will be 
possible for them to remain there long. I knew quite well in Paris when we 
came to that decision that the question of their remaining there would become 
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very difficult. Up to now it has not become acute, but after what has happened 
it may become acute. But I would like to say this, that either any German 
Government or any French Government could easily make it impossible for 
our troops to remain. I think that that would be a misfortune. While they 
are there we are at least in touch with the situation, we have at least some chance 
of having a say in the control of it, and though one cannot foresee any issue out 
of this, I think that it would be a great pity to see the Entente brought to an 
end, because that is what it would mean if those troops were taken away. 
To tell the Germans that it is in their power to compel the 
withdrawal of the British Army of Occupation and that 
its departure would mark the end of the Entente can 
only be regarded as an incitement to Pan-Germans, who 
regard the Entente as the single obstacle to their domination 
of Europe. But it makes the decision of the French Govern- 
ment to play a lone hand rather than wait on such lukewarm 
Allies as our politicians more intelligible than ever. We 
must say bluntly—Mr. Bonar Law had no mandate to 
break up the Entente. If such was his design last October 
he should have said so at the Carlton Club—if he came to 
any such decision in November he should have taken the 
electors into his confidence. 


As against the Prime Minister’s innominate “experts” 
who habitually find against France and in favour of Germany, 
we venture to set the opinion of a real expert, 


— a who comes forward and gives the British 
* se public the benefit of his great experience 


and sound judgment over his own name. 
Mr. Mure Ritchie’s contribution to the controversy took 
the form of an interview in the Daily Mail (February 9th). 
By the courteous permission of our contemporary, we are 
enabled to reproduce this invaluable testimony of a man 
associated with British basic industries. It will be found 
at the end of this number, and may be taken as representing 
the views of the immense majority of those actually engaged 
in productive industry, on which the employment of our 
people depends infinitely more than on any operations of 
men who, by virtue of manipulating other people’s money 
and exploiting wealth they have not created, arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive right to be heard on such issues 
as Reparation. In their eyes the chief desideratum is the 
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multiplication of money markets. They regard the world’s 
prosperity as a problem in “exchanges”; they are so 
international in their outlook as to view British interests 
and German interests with an impartiality of which they 
are proud, though if they be Englishmen they should be 
ashamed of it. They are conspicuous in our “ Accepting 
Houses,” among which British names are almost as rare 
as British hearts. Frankly, we prefer the views of those 
who, whatever the foreign ramifications of their gigantic 
businesses may be, never forget that they are in the first 
place Englishmen or Scotsmen, as the case may be—and 
secondly, as Joseph Chamberlain was continually saying 
to the discomfiture of all Mugwumps and other too superior 
persons, that “‘ our first duty is to our own people.” It is 
in this fine spirit that Mr. Mure Ritchie’s masterly plea 
for France is conceived, and as such we specially commend 
it to our readers as “ The British View of Reparations.” 


TuHE wildest nonsense has had to be written by all journals 
supporting our Government’s desertion of France in her 


Leva advance into the Ruhr, which from the 
Hardinge’s Allied point of view, especially the British 
View point of view, is one of the few sensible steps 


taken since the Armistice. Just as Mr. Mure Ritchie has 
expressed the view of all that is sound in our business world 
on this issue, so Lord Hardinge of Penshurst (lately British 
Ambassador in Paris and intimate with every phase of 
British, French and German policy) expresses the sounder 
diplomatic view, as he can afford to do so in his lately acquired 
liberty. Being no longer constrained to say “ditto” to 
any view propounded by Lord Curzon, and having more 
knowledge in his little finger of Western Europe than is to be 
found in the entire anatomy of the whole Cabinet (which 
does not contain a single Minister with any pretence to 
knowledge of German psychology), Lord Hardinge is able to 
say what he really thinks. That he should think as he does 
is all the more striking seeing that he is an avowed admirer 
of Mr. Lloyd George, whose Francophobia has become an 
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obsession. In an article in the Weekly Dispatch (February 
llth) the ex-Ambassador writes : 


At present the struggle is in full swing and far from over. But there can 
be little doubt that the French and the Belgians will win in the end. 

Germany, cut off from the Saar valley and the Ruhr, will have to fall 
back on Silesian coal, and this will be quite insufficient to support the indus- 
tries of the whole of Germany. Consequently, it is not difficult to foresee 
that in the end the Germans will have to capitulate and come to terms with 
the French and the Belgians. 

It is from our, and every, point of view most desirable that they should, 
for it is important to all the Allies that the reparations should be paid to us 
by Germany as well as to the French and other Allies, in view of our heavy 
engagements towards the United States. 

His Majesty’s Government are of the opinion that the seizure of the Ruhr 
may not be the best means of obtaining money from Germany for repara- 
tions, and it is open to argument that this view is correct. But it is a 
source of satisfaction to feel that the rich industrial magnates of Germany, 
who have grown rich while the people are poor and suffering, and who, to 
suit their own purposes, have utterly destroyed the stability of the German 
mark, are being at last hard hit by the French operations. We Englishmen 
should rejoice at least over that. 


It is refreshing to have the British view expressed by anyone 
so high in the official world, while France has derived no 
less encouragement from Lord Hardinge’s warm and sympa- 
thetic words, which have helped to counteract mischievous 
Ministerial utterances : 

My own personal feeling during the past few weeks is that I wish we 
could have shown the French people in a more conspicuous manner than by 
preserving an attitude of neutrality in the Ruhr how deeply we sympathize 
with them, and how anxious we are that they should surmount all their 
difficulties and should succeed in forcing the German Government to take 
such measures as may be necessary to compel the profiteers of the Ruhr to 
disgorge some of their ill-gotten wealth, and at the same time compel the 
German Government to put their house in order and to impose adequate 
taxes upon the people to bring in the funds that are due as reparations. 


Let no one deceive himself that the French will in the long run not succeed, 
for I am convinced that they will. 


At the moment of going to press comes striking testimony 
from four British Socialist M.P.’s (viz. Messrs. J. Wheatley, 
J. Maxton, D. Kirkwood and C. Stephen) who visited the 
Ruhr and found conditions totally different to the picture 
painted by our Potsdam politicians of various Parties. 
They saw no “outward signs of poverty,” and in some 
respects ‘‘ a higher standard of comfort ”’ than in Scotland ! 
They saw through the German millionaires’ bluff. 
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WE must not “write off” the City as pro-German nor 
allow ‘“‘the City”? to be made the Government whipping 

: boy and held responsible for the astounding 
The City attitude of Downing Street on Reparations. 
As one of the ablest and most successful of City bankers 
said to the present writer during a phase of the war when 
“the City’? was being made a pretext for some political 
blunder, ‘‘ The Government can get any opinion it wants 
from the City—where there is as much disagreement on 
financial questions as among politicians on political ques- 
tions.” If Mr. Bonar Law desired a pro-German and anti- 
French City view his friend and chief unofficial adviser, 
Lord Beaverbrook, could collect it for him in a twinkling 
of the telephone and present it to the Premier as ‘‘ the con- 
sidered opinion of the City,” just as he could alternatively 
gather opposite views as readily. The City of London, like 
other places, contains all sorts and conditions of men with 
every variety of opinion and interest, though pro-German 
interests are notoriously the more active, as it is the nature 
of the pro-British everywhere to leave things to chance and 
to “let the other fellow make the running ”—a dignified 
but decidedly dangerous attitude when dealing with any- 
thing German or pro-German. It is common knowledge 
that not a few people in and through the City—thanks 
to unthinking stockbrokers and unseeing bankers—have 
badly burnt their fingers in buying falling marks for the 
rise, in which operations they parted with much good money 
for as much bad paper, thus contributing to finance default- 
ing Germany. There is also reason to believe that some of 
our over-amalgamated banks with no more foresight than 
the smaller fry assimilated an enormous amount of ‘‘ German 
Threes,” which now lie lifeless in their cellars. The price 
of this security should correspond to that of the mark, but 
as a matter of fact it is maintained at a fancy figure pre- 
sumably by foreign purchasers—i.e. British, Americans and 
neutrals. It is calculated that one way and another these 
speculators and investors have provided Germany (alias 
Hugo Stinnes and Co.) with anything between £500,000,000 
and a £1,000,000,000 of solid cash or marketable credit, in 
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return for scraps of paper of less value than the commonest 


wall-paper. Such transactions conducted on a large scale © 


create a solid, active and aggressive pro-German interest 


in our midst ready to sacrifice every British interest. It | 
is working overtime to get Pan-Germany on her legs so | 


that she may knock us off ours. 


THis mystery of the ‘German Threes” referred to on the 


previous page, which has created a formidable vested | 


“ interest in London, New York, and else- 
German mane : me ; 
Threes” where—antagonistic to Allied political in- 
terests—is worth probing. We will explain 
it as it has been explained to us. Shortly after the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles, a quiet but very persistent 
tip was set on foot that “German Threes” had a great 
future. In the Club, in the Train or the Tube, or wherever 
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men gathered, sooner or later there would be some refer- © 


ence to “‘ German Threes.” Most people did not know what 
they were, and even now a good many of them, no doubt, 


are still in ignorance. “‘German Three’s”’ are the German ~ 


equivalent of our 24 per cent. Consols, and they are dealt in 


onthe London Stock Exchange in Bonds of M. 2,000. Before 


the war they were no doubt largely held by those cosmo- 


politan financiers who, with considerable profit to themselves, — 


make London their headquarters, and we may not be 
far wrong in assuming that the tip about ‘‘ German Threes” 
emanated from that quarter. That they were boomed to 
some purpose becomes apparent when we look at the quota- 
tions of the prices paid for these bonds on the London 
Stock Exchange. For instance, on Monday, January 5th, 
dealings were recorded at lls. 6d., 12s. 6d., 12s., 13s. 9d., 
12s., 12s. 9d., 13s., 12s. 6d., 12s. 3d., 13s. 9d. As these 
3 per cent. bonds are for M.2,000, and as the Berlin rate of 
exchange on that day (Monday) was M.185,000 to M.190,000 
to the pound sterling, we ought to be able to buy one of 


them for something like 24d. Then why are people in | 


this country paying from l1ls. 6d. to 13s. 9d. for a bond of 
only M.2,000, if they can get for that same money (at 
185,000 exchange) M.106,000 to M.127,000 in German 
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bank-notes, which at present would command a considerably 
higher interest than 3 per cent. per annum in Germany ? 
In Germany it is being freely stated that there is an enor- 
mous demand for “‘German Threes’”’ in London, which is 
taken as proof positive that England intends to stand by 
Germany, because she has a firm belief in Germany’s future 
and in her indispensability to the world at large. In conse- 
quence of this abnormal foreign demand, these bonds are 
quoted on the Berlin Stock Ecxhange at many times their 
face value (about 1,400 to 1,800 per cent.). Another rumour 
going the round in Germany, but one that is only whispered 
as yet, is that sooner or later Germany will declare all 
German bank-notes outside Germany void, by calling up all 
those in the country to be stamped with some distinctive 
design, at the same time prohibiting the import of German 
bank-notes from abroad. The excuse for this would be 
that they intend to hit those of their own subjects who 
have exported their capital in order to escape taxation. 
But as these patriots, one and all, hold no paper marks 
abroad, but only foreign currencies, the loss would fall on 
the foreign speculator. Further food for reflection is fur- 
nished by the state of the German money market. In spite 
of the wholesale output of paper currency there is a decided 
shortness of working capital for commercial and industrial 
purposes, and trade and industry have to depend on banking 
credit to supply their needs. The reason of this is that 
practically the whole German business community has 
invested at least its liquid capital abroad (in dollars, sterling 
and other currencies), and therefore has to fall back upon 
the banks to supply the home needs (working and living 
expenses, wages, etc.). As a consequence, the rate of interest 
charged has advanced and the bank rate now stands at 
12 per cent. As a rule, the banks in Germany charge 
approved customers for loans against security 1 per cent. 
above bank rate, and in addition 4 per cent. commission 
per month, so that it would cost a German at least 19 per 
cent. per annum for an overdraft. Security offered consists 
in most cases of foreign currencies. 
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Is it unreasonable to ask that advocates of the German i 
cause on Reparations should disclose any pecuniary interest t 
; they may have in this business ? The National 
Public or Review has steadily adopted an uncompromis- : 
Private ; ne : nee ; 
Snetigute ? ingly pro-British attitude which is described 
in some quarters as ‘‘ pro-French and anti- E 
German,” of which we do not complain. We are convinced — - 
b 


that the major interests of Great Britain and France, as _ 
of the entire Entente, coincide, and we deplore any tendency © 
to separate this country from our Allies of the Great War, | J 
because our common security demands that we present | % 
a solid block to Pan-Germanism, which is as aggressive | %' 
to-day as it was yesterday and will be more so to-morrow. | @ 
But if the present writer were simultaneously speculating 4 N 
either in French francs or in French Rentes, he would surely © 
not be entitled to withhold that fact from his readers and — &! 
to affect to discuss Reparations exclusively from the public | fc 
point of view and as a public issue when he had a pecuniary | P 
interest in upholding a particular policy? It was not | i 
criminal in anyone to buy ‘‘ German Threes”’ on the advice 

of their stockbroker or banker—however thoughtless. Still 7 


less would there have been anything wrong in buying French 
Rentes or in trying to support the French currency. On _ tl 
the contrary, the latter would have been an act of virtue, ~ of 
because France is a friendly Allied Power in whose prosperity | 
we have a great stake. But political investments are | Us 
always best eschewed by those who speak or write on inter- § SU 
national topics. If a disclosure of any financial interest B 
in francs or Rentes is called for from supporters of the 9% 
cause of France, a fortiori we should be allowed to know #12 
whether those who, in the old familiar phrase, are “‘ working 7 t0 
for the King of Prussia”? by helping Germany to repudiate 78 
all Reparations, are acting in public or private interests. ~ wl 
A return of the holding of “German Threes” within a © 
stone’s throw of Lombard Street might be a veritable eye- | A 
opener and explain some things that are now inexplicable. | - 
THERE is yet another aspect of this Reparation problem §'¢ 
_—and the most sinister. Apart from vested British §17 
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1n | interests in the prosperity of Pan-Germany, either by specula- 


st tion or investment, we have the reciprocal influence of Pan- 
we ee German plutocrats in British finance giving 
= ‘ nee them a considerable pull over the bankers 
ed of their choice, and through such bankers 
ti- . Pan-German views may percolate to Downing Street without 


ed | Ministers being aware that when talking to some prominent 
as | British banker they were incidentally talking to Stinnes’ 
cy | banker. We desire to make this point clear as it is of capital 
ur, | importance. By far the most dangerous man in Europe 
nt : at the present moment—far more dangerous than the blood- 
» stained Lenin—is Hugo Stinnes, who is at once the Rockefeller 
_ and the Hearst of Germany with tentacles stretching from 
ng 4 Moscow to New York, from London to Capetown. Stinnes 
sly | stands for industrial tyranny in his own country—the 
nd _ effective enslavement of the German working man—and 
lic for Bolshevism elsewhere. He is the patron and probable 
ry _ paymaster of Bolshevism in England, in Ireland, in France, 
mA in Poland, Russia and other places. In this attitude he 
* continues the Hohenzollern tradition of fostering anarchy 
' abroad and authority at home. Stinnes is believed to have 
| opened credits in London banks of such dimensions that 
_ they make him incomparably the most important customer 
| of the bank or banks he favours. When the heads of such 
\ houses advocate a Reparations policy which to many of 
us seems more pro-German than pro-British, we would not 
suggest for a moment that they are consciously sacrificing 
British to Pan-German interests, but we do say, human 
@nature being what it is, that they may unconsciously err 
} in that direction. That Stinnes should have all these millions 
} to play about with in London or New York is all the more 
‘galling because all this money is stolen from the Allies, to 
. |= whom every mark of it is due on Reparations account. 


AFTER being dropped like a hot potato by the Daily 
4 Telegraph, which necessarily drew the line at the ex-Prime 
)Minister’s rabid attack on France, Mr. Lloyd George has 
reappeared in journalism (see Daily Telegraph of February 
\7th) with a characteristically mischievous article on the 
VOL. LXXXI 2 
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subject of the American Debt, though happily, like previous 
efforts, this effusion is calculated to do infinitely more harm 
“A Cold to its author than to anyone else. If there 
Shiver” be a topic which in his own _ interests 

Mr. Lloyd George should leave severely 
alone it is our appalling debt to the United States, for 
which he is wholly if not solely responsible. In using it 
as a weapon against our Allies, especially his bugbear 
France—who refuses to take Mr. Lloyd George at his own 
valuation—our ex-Prime Minister has provided a terrible 
rod for his own back. It is a veritable cat-o’-nine tails. 
Take his opening sentence : 


Riri cease 


A cold shiver ran down the back of England when it was announced officially 
that the British Government had definitely agreed to pay over £30,000,000 a 
year for sixty years to the United States in respect of debts incurred by us on 
behalf of our Allies without seeking a contribution from our debtors to protect) 
the taxpayers of this country. is 


Who contracted this crushing obligation? Mr. Lloyd 
George. If the present Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
compelled to fund at £30,000,000 a year for two generations, 
whom have we to thank save Mr. Lloyd George ? How could 
we hope for any better terms after the Lloyd George Govern- 
ment had sanctioned that infamous IOU which placed) 
Great Britain so completely at the mercy of her American 
creditor that the latter could declare us bankrupt by? 
demanding at any moment the repayment of from 
£1,000,000,000 to £1,200,000,000 unless we produced this: 
impossible sum within three days! The discovery that) 
any British Government could under any circumstances 
put its name to such a scrap of paper has caused quite ail 
cold a shiver down City backs as the fact that anothe: 
British Government has agreed to pay and the United State 
to receive about half what Mr. Lloyd George covenante|} 


to pay. 


Tue only conceivable excuse for the insanity of 1917— : 
for placing ourselves under the heel of our American Asso” 
ciate on behalf of Allies fighting a common enemy—wat 
that Lord Reading and other negotiators of this Loan— 
the whole of which was expended in the United States, andy 
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not a little wasted on ‘“‘dud” ammunition which had to 
be thrown away—never conceived the possibility of its 

repayment. In the event of Allied victory ex 
a. hypothesi this obligation, together with other 

War Costs, would be affixed to beaten Germany, 
whereas in the event of the Allies losing the war they 
would all be bled white by their German conqueror and 
there would be no possibility of repaying the United States 
or any other creditor. Such considerations must have 
been as plain to the Washington politicians as to anyone 
else dealing with this problem. The fraud perpetrated on 
the British people by Mr. Lloyd George at the Armistice 
Election is explained elsewhere in this number (see ‘‘ The 
Game of Reparations”). There would be no occasion 
for any “‘cold shivers” over the American debt had our 
Prime Minister met President Wilson’s insolent demand 
that Great Britain should waive all war costs against Ger- 
many by the reply, “Great Britain will in no case forgo 
her right to transfer her war debt to you on to Germany as 
the author of the war.”’ That in the face of his own ghastly 
record Mr. Lloyd George should taunt any Government 
with “not seeking a contribution from our debtors”’ may 
not be the “limit,” because the limit is always receding. 
He is mainly responsible for the transfer of the major war 
burdens from German to British shoulders, for the present 
oppression of our taxpayers and for the tragedy of unem- 
ployment. He can never atone for the injury he has been 
instrumental in inflicting on the country. 


It is triumphantly announced in Washington—where the 
hamstringing of John Bull for two generations is viewed 
with unconcealable joy—that the imposition 
- Next of this annual tribute of £30,000,000 to 
ictims Ogi 
£40,000,000 a year on Great Britain is not 
the end, but the beginning of a series of American funding 
operations. It is not only British blood that the Pan- 
Germans of the Middle West and the International Jews 
of New York are after. They have other fish to fry. In 


| fact the only people to escape American avarice will 
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apparently be the Germans. The Allies, who imagined that | to 
they had fought in the same cause as the United States ) 0! 
and who kept the world safe for democracy while President 
Wilson wobbled, are to be drained of whatever little substance © 
they have left, while the Germans, having been exempted ~ 
from all the winners’ war costs on American suggestion, are __hé 
to be started anew on the war-path by means of an American © US 
loan based on the “‘ Reparations ” extracted from the Allies | 
by the Americans. That, we believe, is the programme of | 
la haute finance of Wall Street, working on behalf of its © 
** spiritual home.”? The Times correspondent at Washington — 
seeks to dispel any lingering illusions on the European | 
Continent as to future developments now that Britain has | 
led the way and put her head in chancery. We have 
never had any illusions whatsoever as to American intentions | 
—we discounted the silly ‘“sob-stuff” with which such it 
mischievous bodies as the English-Speaking Union and’ § 
the Pilgrims’ Society beguile the unwary, headed by the| 
Spectator, whose American mania has actually reached the 
stage of Francophobia! According to The Times corre-| 
spondent, who apparently enjoys the prospect, after the/ 1% 
ratification by Congress of the British Debt Settlement,| 1 
the American Debt Funding Commission will “resume! |} 
negotiations with France, Italy, and other debtor nations. | 
1 
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. . . There is no intention to allow the matter to rest in| 
abeyance, etc.”” But, as you cannot extract blood from’ 
a stone, we shall be surprised if the Americans—who are 
directly responsible for the Reparations crisis in Europe © 
by their espousal of the Pan-German cause at the Paris, 
Peace Conference—succeed in persuading devastated France 
or invaded Italy, or any other nation not governed by| ' 
lunatics, to promise to pay what they haven’t got. Unlike}, , 
the English, the French will tell the Americans what they 
think of them, and we shall be surprised if Signor Mussolini | 
takes his “dunning”’ lying down. 


Evren the much-enduring Briton seeks information con- a 
cerning our gigantic American debt, which he could hardly © 
expect to obtain from Washington. At least we are entitled | 
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to some account of the astounding transaction that has 

only lately come to light, in which Lord Reading—Lord 

Plea § Chief Justice of England at the moment— 
ea for 


S iterenstion played a principal part, and the late Sir 


Ernest Cassel, we believe, a subordinate but 


' hardly less important role. If any of our readers can supply 
_ us with reliable information concerning what is magnificently 
' described as “the greatest financial transaction in all 
» history,’ we shall be duly grateful. The amount of the 


debt contracted on our behalf in the name of the Government 
of which Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister was, we make 
out, at least 50 per cent. more than our entire pre-War 
National Debt. It were useless to suggest that any Peer 
should press for papers on this affair, as the House of Lords 
is habitually warned off all financial questions. Nor were 
it much more use suggesting that the House of Commons 
should investigate it, as any inquisitive member would be 
shut up by the statement from the Treasury Bench that 
“The information sought would not be in accordance with 
the public interest,” which merely means that it would 
not suit the book of the responsible statesmen implicated. 
Nevertheless, we maintain that the country is entitled to 
know: (1) The precise terms of the IOU given by Lord 
Reading to the Washington Government; (2) did we get 
value for this gigantic expenditure ? All we have had so 
far as regards (1) is the painful disclosure of the Washington 
correspondent of the Morning Posi—the Notes between 
the High Contracting Parties 


became virtually a contract by which the United States Government 
possessed the power at any time to demand full payment of principal and 
interest of these notes on three days’ notice served on the British Embassy in 
Washington, and conversion of the notes into bonds was to be made on the 
terms imposed by the United States. 


Concerning (2) it is alleged that much of the munitions 
supplied at fabulous profit to American firms was so worth- 
less as to be only dangerous to its possessors, and it had to 
be thrown away. It should surely be impossible to indefinitely 
bottle all the facts concerning contracts on which the 
grandchildren of newly born British babies will still be 


— 
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paying from sixpence to a shilling in the pound income 
tax sixty years hence. 


So far there is no issue to the Lausanne Conference, though 
our Foreign Minister, Lord Curzon, has expressed boundless 
oy satisfaction as to the eventual result of his 
Ms al protracted labours. At present the matter 
rests in the hands of the truculent Turks, 

whose heads have been completely turned by their facils 
triumph over the Greeks, who, we should not forget, had beer. 
tempted into an impossible military position by the encourage- 
ment they imagined themselves to be receiving from 4 
certain Coalition. When they found themselves betrayed, 
the Greek Army made no attempt to stand and fight, but 
simply “legged it”? to the nearest sea, and thanks to the 
intelligent anticipation of the Athens Government, the 
retreating soldiers found everything in readiness for their 
transportation home. We do not say this by way of reflecting 
on the Greeks, but as a reminder that the performance 
of the vainglorious Turks has been grossly exaggerated 
by simpletons who exalted Mustapha Kemal into a 
Napoleon. His forces were not called upon to do any serious 
fighting. His victories were exclusively due to the diplo- 
matic dissensions of the Allies and to the betrayal of Greece 
by politicians elsewhere, though Greece was also to blame 
for ejecting M. Venizelos in favour of King Constantine. 
Paris, London, Rome have in turn blundered grievously 
over Near Eastern policy, until at last the Angora Govern- 
ment—consisting of a mere Nationalist rump—found itself 
in a position to hold up Europe during those weary weeks 
at Lausanne. Lord Curzon worked with great ability and 
patience—he may know little about the Near West, 
but he has studied the Near East—and M. Camille 
Barrére, one of the finest French diplomats, did his utmost 
to promote a settlement. Ultimately terms were drafted 
making concessions to Turkey—or rather to the Angora 
Government—all along the line and practically reopening 
the Near Eastern question. Whereupon Ismet Pasha had 
a bad attack of ‘‘nerves”’ and professed his inability to 
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accept this virtual surrender of the Western Powers. It 
was suggested that he would be assassinated should he return 
home with this Treaty, which he was accordingly allowed 
to take back with a view to persuading the swelled heads 
of Angora that this was the utmost they might hope for. 
The world is still awaiting the pleasure of this handful of 
Extremists who, thanks to the blunders of the West, have 
been made arbiters of the situation. Should they accept, 
Europe will not be at the end of her troubles, but at the 
beginning of another chapter of which no one can foresee 
the end. 


TRUE to his promise of “‘ Tranquillity,” the Prime Minister 
did not overload the opening Speech from the Throne with 
that string of heroic measures which Govern- 
ments have been apt to display at the begin- 
ning of Sessions and compelled to withdraw before their close. 
We shall be surprised if any measure of capital importance 
finds its way on to the Statute Book this year after Mr. 
Bonar Law’s self-denying ordinance concerning the reform 
of our obsolete early Victorian fiscal system, and the House 
of Lords. Neither question may be dealt with until the 
Government is too stale to achieve anything. Satisfaction 
was expressed in the Royal Speech at the Debt Settlement 
with the United States—though when Ministers, as did 
Lord Curzon in the House of Lords, boast of this performance, 
they run the risk of hearing what the public actually think 
of those originally responsible for this affair. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin could only make the best of a very bad job. There 
was the usual promise to reduce expenditure, which we 
trust may not be exclusively confined to vital branches of 
national defence. Trade revival was pronounced to be 
the only way to reduce unemployment. There are to be 
measures of Unemployed Insurance, “ credit facilities ” for 
agriculture, some reform of local taxation, while the thorny 
question which played no small part in the elections, i.e. 
Rent Restrictions, is likewise to be tackled, and there is 
to be some further measure on housing. We are not in 
the confidence of the Government and can only guess how 


Tranquillity 
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they propose to proceed in these matters, as at what their 
policy may be otherwise. We sincerely hope Ministers will 
not forget that they now command an independent majority 
in the House of Commons, on whose loyalty they can count 
to carry any reasonable legislation. This is not suggesting 
that any despotism should be attempted—we have had 
our fill of Downing Street despots. But we do suggest 
that wobbling from side to side from day to day should be 
avoided, because nothing takes the heart out of a Parlia- 
mentary Party more than not knowing where they are 
and discovering their Leaders withdrawing on Tuesday 
what was said on Monday, or having some Bill which they 
were prepared “to stand or fall by” transformed during 
the week-end to the point of being unrecognizable. This 
sort of thing has been far too common of late years. There 
is no reason or excuse for it. The Cabinet should carefully 
think out its plans beforehand, produce Bills that will 
survive discussion and summon the rank and file to see 
them through. The Conservative Party only asks to be 
led—it has had more than enough home-made humiliation. 


APART from such perilous personal possibilities on the 
Government side as are hinted at in these pages, the present 
Session of Parliament promises to be hum- 


are Funk, drum, though some of the “wild men” 
Politic fais from the North are resolved that it shall be 


the reverse. However, agitators who most 
loudly advertise their intentions of setting the Thames on 
fire not infrequently find their level at Westminster and 
relapse into unmurmuring docility. There are, however, 
more of them than ever before and there is a clamorous 
demand out of doors that “‘ Jack” This or “Tom” That 
shall tell “the blighters” (i.e. everybody except them- 
selves) what is thought of them in Bolshevist circles on 
the Clyde and at other storm centres. These newly elected 
“dervishes” should be allowed enough rope wherewith 
to hang themselves, but not enough for the hanging of 
other people. By this we mean that they should not be 
allowed on any pretext to turn the House of Commons 
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into a bear-garden. It would be a grave blunder from 
every point of view to allow them to ride roughshod over 
all procedure, to insult the Chair, to sing or shout and 
smoke in Parliament, except in the places appointed for 
those diversions. The British working man has a great 
sense of decency. The last thing he wants is that any- 
body calling himself a Labour Member should be a mere 
rowdy, and he would despise any Government that tolerated 
conduct from one section of the House that would not be 
submitted to from any other. It is only a small minority 
of the Labour Party who seek the advertisement of 
“scenes.” The majority are admirable in deportment. 
The moral effect of funking Labour politicians to which 
the other Parties are prone is always disastrous. Ministers 
should never forget that they are where they are largely 
through the support of Conservative working men. Truck- 
ling to Ramsay Macdonaldism—scuttling from Ramsay 
Macdonaldism—winking at anarchy, ignoring disorder, 
tolerating tyranny, whether of trade unions or otherwise, 
destroy the confidence of the Conservative masses, sap 
their moral and ultimately drive them into Socialism. 


THE present political situation in Great Britain is largely 
affected by the personnel of the present 
Too Much Conservative Cabinet, which is composed 
Coalition 
as follows : 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury . 
Lord President of the Council ont Deputy 


Mr. Bonar Law. 


Leader of the House of Lords . 
Lord High Chancellor . 
Chancellor of the Exchequer . 
Home Secretary 
Foreign Secretary 


Colonial Secretary 

Indian Secretary 

War Secretary . 

Secretary for Scotland ees 

First Lord of the Admiralty = 
President of the Board of Trade . 
Minister of Health . . 

President of the Board of Education 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
Minister of Labour . 


Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 

Viscount Cave. 

Mr. Stanley Baldwin (C). 

Mr. W. C. Bridgeman (C). 

The Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, 
K.G. (C). 

The Duke of Devonshire, K.G. 

Viscount Peel (C). 

The Earl of Derby, K.G. 

Viscount Novar. 

Mr. L. C. M. Amery (C). 

Sir Philip Lloyd Greame (C). 

Sir Arthur Boscawen (C). 

Mr. Edward Wood (C). 

Sir Robert A. Sanders (C). 

Sir Montague Barlow (C). 
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We have marked with a (C) those Ministers who were 
likewise members of the Coalition, which perished unwept, 
unhonoured and unsung and which no one regrets from 
one end of the United Kingdom to the other, except the 
Triumvirate and their immediate hangers-on. It was felt 
when he was forming his new Cabinet that the incoming 
Prime Minister confined his reconstructionist activities to 
too narrow a circle and was taking over too much Coalition 
cargo—that he would have been wiser and his Government 
stronger had he gone farther afield and brought in new 
blood. But he prefers the familiar. Thus it happened that 
of a Cabinet of sixteen no fewer than ten Ministers had held 
office in the Coalition, while Mr. Bonar Law himself had been 
an enthusiastic Coalitioner until quite recently, and other 
Ministers, such as Lord Derby and the Duke of Devonshire, 
could see nothing amiss in the Coalition, but on the con- 
trary, until the eleventh hour, gave it the benefit of their 
great and well-deserved popularity in Lancashire and the 
Midlands. In fact, apart from Lord Novar, the Scottish 
Secretary—one of Mr. Bonar Law’s happiest appointments 
—a Liberal who long ago found out Mr. Lloyd George— 
Lord Salisbury is the solitary Cabinet Minister who was 
never tarred with the Coalition brush. 


WE do not recall these facts, which we should prefer to 
forget, for any purpose except a desire to save Ministers 

from possible developments that could only 
_. ie be disastrous to themselves. The Cabinet 

contains some excellent men. It was not 
criminal to support the Coalition, but it was thoughtless, 
and as the event proved, it showed that Conservative Front 
Benchers were totally out of touch with public opinion, 
which had long desired to see the curtain rung down on 
Welsh Wizardry and all its works. However, that is past 
and finished. It is the present and future that matter. 
Seeing so many Coalitioners in the Cabinet, those who 
‘** backed a loser,’ and who now find themselves out in the 
cold, are anxious to re-enter the charmed circle of Downing 
Street. Though ostentatiously professing delight at their 
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release from the “ cares of office,” our ex-Coalitioners are 
weary of their enforced holiday and are more than ready 
to resume the aforesaid burdens which grow upon all 
Indispensables to such a point that the burdens themselves 
become Indispensable to those who have once borne them. 
Mr. Bonar Law is said to have had direct and indirect over- 
tures from prominent ex-Coalition Ministers who moved 
heaven and earth to prevent the formation of his Govern- 
ment and worked overtime to destroy it from the moment 
it was born. They pronounced their own downfall to be 
a national catastrophe, a national crime, and a species of 
insanity on the part of their successors. To the unsophis- 
ticated it may seem “ unthinkable ”—to borrow a favourite 
phrase of the Mandarins—that any of them should seriously 
seek to join any Government for which they openly expressed 
contempt. Nor is it decent—but that is their affair. Poli- 
ticians are a law unto themselves. Their code is not intelli- 
gible to ordinary mortals. 


THaT it would be suicidal for any Cabinet already over- 
loaded with Coalitionism to embark any more of the same 
cargo goes without saying, but the trouble 
is that just as there are Coalitioners outside 
who want to get inside, there are other Coalitioners inside 
fully prepared to open the door to their former associates. 
As Mr. Bonar Law is indifferent whether they stay out or 
come in, and yielding as well as weary, there is a real danger 
of the ship being sunk. We could appreciate the desire to 
incorporate these claimants if their assistance would in any 
way strengthen the Government, but as everybody except 
themselves is aware, they would contribute no element of 
strength, but may weaken the Ministry by their unpopu- 
larity. In fact, they are a liability rather than an asset, 
and a grave encumbrance from the electioneering point 
of view. These statesmen en disponibilité might profitably 
employ their leisure in taking a trip through the British 
Empire, of which most of them know so little, though 
claiming to be ‘‘ Imperialists,”’ and with the spirit of which 
they are grievously out of touch. It might help them to 
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“think Imperially,” i.e. to realize that though Westminster 
may be “the hub of the universe,” it is not the entire 
universe. Contact with the virile British Democracies 
overseas might also “ginger up” their somewhat flabby 
outlook, incidentally teaching them that the British Empire 
is not a thing to be ashamed of or apologized for, and that 
none of its vigorous inhabitants refer to it as a ‘‘ Common- 
wealth ’—a word that is strictly confined to High-Brow 
circles. Any prominent public man who had the intelli- 
gence to seize this opportunity of seeing the world— 
provided he were neither too old nor too conceited to 
learn—might make a fresh start as a new man. Ex-Coali- 
tioners can neither do themselves nor anyone else any 
good by hanging about like so many Micawbers waiting 
for something to turn up. By the Conservative Party at 
large these Micawbers are for the present viewed as Jonahs 
who would scuttle any ship. There would also be a lurking 
fear that should they get back into Downing Street they 
might intrigue to bring back Mr. Lloyd George. 


WE are constrained to recur to a somewhat delicate topic 
mentioned in a previous number, because it is more pressing 
! now than it was then and is moreover a 
a” rime = subject of common comment. Mr. Bonar 
inister s , . : 

Health Law, it will be remembered, retired from 
public life two years ago in order to save 

himself from a complete breakdown—a timely precaution 
which happily enabled him to make the wonderful recovery 
that allowed his dramatic and decisive intervention last 
October, to which the country owes the fact that we escaped 
from the Welsh Wizard without falling into the hands of 
Bolshevists. But Mr. Bonar Law is not robust and he long 
hesitated about returning to active public life, and when 
he made his plunge he was at no pains to conceal his belief 
that his Premiership would be of short duration. Though 
he is said to have borne the burden of office better than 
he anticipated, there is anxiety among his colleagues and 
among his followers as to the future. There is likewise 
manceuvring and intrigue such as are inevitable whenever 
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the health of the head of a Government is precarious. This 
not only creates an unwholesome atmosphere, but is fraught 
with peril to both the Government and the Conservative 
Party. We dread some sudden crisis such as occurred 
when Mr. Bonar Law made his abrupt departure from the 
Coalition, which might be followed by some hole-and-corner 
arrangement concerted by Club politicians, who might 
saddle the rank and file with a Leadership spelling disaster 
in Parliament and at the polls. 


Were Mr. Bonar Law’s retirement postponed until yet more 
Coalitioners were imported into the Cabinet, there might 
. be an effort to restore the yoke of the coterie 

he pee who received their congé at the Carlton Club 
on that Red-letter day, October 19th, with 

the further menace of another Coalition with the so-called 
* National Liberals.” If, on the other hand, there were 
a vacancy in the Premiership before that development, 
there might be a strong and determined effort to transfer 
that office to the House of Lords, as there is more than 
one Peer with aspirations to the reversion. The public 
would be merely informed that the “‘ commanding ability ” 
of one Noble Lord, or the “ geniality ’’ of another, marked 
him out as “the only possible successor to Mr. Bonar 
Law,” etc. We regard any such arrangement as im- 
practicable for many reasons, one of which is conclusive, 
namely, that the present Government is impregnable in the 
House of Lords, which will support it so long as it lasts. 
Its fate will be decided in the House of Commons, and it 
is in the House of Commons that Ministers are weak. For 
this reason, if for no other, the Prime Minister must remain 
in the Commons, and we cannot conceive our Party in 
Parliament tolerating any alternative. If there were no 
Commoner marked out for the Premiership, one would have 
to be created; but as the Cabinet contains one Minister 
who by his character, ability and popularity at Westminster 
and elsewhere is eminently fitted to fill the bill, there is 
no excuse for any blundering over this business. We 
sincerely hope that Mr. Bonar Law—to whom we are all 
grateful for his conspicuous service of last autumn—may 
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be able to carry on, but when we hear knowledgeable men 
speak of his tenure at Downing Street as an affair of ‘“‘months” 
or even “ weeks,” it seems advisable to utter this word of 
warning. Public men, perhaps more than any other section 
of the community, lack the gift to see themselves as others 
see them. They are usually surrounded by a zariba of 
sycophants. They live in a fog of incense. This encourages 
them to harbour amazing illusions concerning themselves, and 
if any greater position is vacant than the one they already 
occupy and for which they may be too small, they are apt 
to regard themselves as the ideal candidate. It is not their 
fault so much as the effect of their environment. After 
what happened last year, when our Front Benchers were 
repudiated by the Back Benchers as the single method of 
avoiding imminent catastrophe to the Conservative Party, 
let us hope that our M.P.’s will not allow themselves to 
be caught napping and presented with some “‘ accomplished 
fact ’’—the fruits of a week-end intrigue—which would 
presage failure at Westminster to be followed by a débicle 
in the constituencies. 


AuttHoucH Leadership is incidently a personal question, 
it is primarily a public issue which cannot and should not 
be decided by the predilections particular 
people may have for particular politicians, 
any more than by the prejudices some others may entertain 
against them. Fortunately, the personalities immediately 
concerned inspire only good will in all who come in contact 
with them, so we can face the problem in the proper spirit, 
i.e. with a single eye to the good of the Conservative Party. 
Our present and past Leaders are both such likeable men 
that they haven’t an enemy in the world. There is no one 
who does not wish well to Mr. Bonar Law and to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. But that is no reason either of them should 
suffer impossible illusions and imagine things that cannot 
be. The Conservative Leadership came so easily to each 
of them, in the absence of serious competition, that it is 
perhaps only natural that they should suppose it can be as 
lightly disposed of. Thus there is a rumour in political 
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circles that, in the event of Mr. Bonar Law’s feeling unequal 
to retaining the Premiership, he might hand that office 
on to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, whom he succeeded in the 
Leadership of our Party last October. To outsiders such 
a development may seem so extravagant that they may 
be disposed to dismiss it as ‘‘ unthinkable.” That way 
danger lies. The inside standpoint is almost always different 
from the outside standpoint. There is no hallucination 
on such matters of which responsible statesmen are not 
capable. Our readers know from experience that we do 
not deal in mares’ nests. We mention this rumour because 
in conceivable circumstances it might materialize. Any 
such development would knock all the stuffing out of the 
Conservative Party from Land’s End to John-o’-Groats, 
and precipitate a Ramsay Macdonald Government. That 
any such solution should be entertained indicates the 
impassable gulf between the Man in the Cabinet and the Man 
in the Street. 


In this period of much uncertainty, with a doubtful future 
ahead of us, the most satisfactory development from the 
Y Conservative point of view is unquestionably 
— the steady pressure towards Reunion in the 
Liberal ranks. The Liberal rank and file 

realize that they are mainly kept apart by the personal 
antagonism of their respective leaders. Into these issues 
it is neither our business nor our purpose to enter. We 
need only say that we fully appreciate the hesitations of 
men like Viscount Grey—who are not “ out for themselves,” 
and have some respect for their political principles and have 
already had much experience of Limehouse Politics. Lloyd 
Georgism does not smile upon them more than on us. But 
the forces making for Liberal Reunion appear to outsiders 
to be too strong to be withstood by any except the most 
resolute men, and resolution is not the predominant feature 
of latter-day Liberalism any more than of latter-day 
Conservatism. Mr. Lloyd George has the money-bags 
filled by the shameless Coalition traffic in titles. He like- 
wise commands a considerable Press and may still in the more 
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benighted parts of the country enjoy a spurious popularity, 
Moreover, the Wee Frees and the National Liberals—not 
that there is anything National about them while their 
Liberalism is suspect—are impotent in isolation. They must 
coalesce with somebody in order to be effective, if not to 
exist. Labour won’t have the former faction at any price. 
Nor will the Conservative rank and file have the latter. It is 
exclusively in the interests of our own Party that we sincerely 
hope that Fusion may carry the day among Liberals. Once 
Mr. Lloyd George and his Coalition-Liberals have openly 
and officially joined forces with the Asquithians, there would 
be an end of all risk of any attempt to revive the late 
unlamented Coalition, in which the Radical tail wagged 
the Conservative dog to the point of almost destroying the 
animal. 


It is not often that we have the pleasure of agreeing with 
any document issuing from Radical politicians. But for 

once we may enjoy that luxury. Seventy 
— Radicals belonging to both the sundered 

wings of a once Historic Party have signed, 
sealed and delivered a “round robin” on the subject of 
Liberal Reunion which opponents may applaud. Not only 
as an admirable statement of patent facts, but as a useful 
reminder that Principle still counts in Politics—this Liberal 
Manifesto will be appreciated by all Conservatives who have 
not been corrupted by Coalitionism. It runs as follows: 


We, the undersigned Liberal members of Parliament, regard the reunion 
of the Liberal Party on the basis of Liberal principles as a step clamantly 
demanded by the general public interest. From our own knowledge of feeling 
in our constituencies we confidently affirm that the rank and file of Liberalism 
are earnestly yearning for united action by all Liberals in Parliament and in 
the country. Only upon that basis, in our belief, can Liberalism survive as 4 
powerful and commanding influence in our national life, and we hope that in 
reunion and united action all personal differences may be submerged and for- 
gotten, and that all the splendid talents which exist within the ranks of Liberalism 
may be available for the service of the State. 


The seventy signatories of the foregoing declaration are all 
Back Benchers, as no Front Benchers or Party officials were 
invited to participate. The aggregate strength of the two 
Radical factions in the House of Commons is 120. With 
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twenty Front Benchers, ninety members or three-quarters 
of the whole Party are accounted for. The thirty abstainers 
from the “round robin” were either away or ill or 
inaccessible, being mostly Lloyd Georgians who hold 
Conservative seats on sufferance. It looks as though Fusion 
were Winning and as though its opponents would have 
either to submit or to depart. We hail every symptom of 
Liberal Reunion as a symbol of Conservative liberation. 


EvEN our esteemed contemporaries, the Daily Telegraph, 
the Scotsman and the Glasgow Herald, which apparently 
still hanker with more or less enthusiasm 
after another Coalition under the Welsh 
yoke, could not advocate its revival after Mr. Lloyd 
George and the Wee Frees had buried the hatchet and were 
locked in each other’s arms. From everything we have seen 
and heard in different parts of the country up to the Trent, 
no constituency with any pretentions to be regarded as 
Conservative or Unionist would have any truck with Mr. 
Lloyd George, who is more distrusted on our side than any 
other man in public life. As to Northern England, we 
confess to being more ignorant, but we observed that despite 
prodigious propaganda ‘‘the Lloyd George vote” at the 
last General Election proved to be negligible. Concerning 
conditions in Scotland we remain even more in the dark, and 
therefore speak diffidently. Lord George Scott’s excellent 
article in the last number of the National Review on the 
“Political Plight of Scotland ’’—which we have reason to 
believe is keenly approved in Conservative circles north of 
the Tweed as a just and courageous exposition—contained 
cogent reasons for the view that mere Opportunism has 
proved as disastrous to Unionism in Scotland as it would 
have been in England had not the Die-Hards in the first 
instance, and then Sir George Younger, intervened and 
saved the situation. There was no Die-Hard movement to 
speak of in Scotland. The man in the street and his wife, 
and Scottish workmen generally, were given no alternative 
except Coalitionism or Socialism. Can we wonder at the 
Sensational successes of the Labour Party, or at the painful 
VOL, LXXXI 3 
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failure of Unionism under this hopeless handicap. However, 
the Scotsman thinks otherwise, though its fierce onslaught 
on Lord George Scott’s National Review article does not 
convince us that political Opportunism is either morally 
defensible or tactically sound. Its results are writ large 
across Scotland, just as the results of adherence to Principle 
are writ even larger across England. When we find a 


Scottish Lord Advocate of a Government with a substantial | 


Parliamentary majority under the Premiership of a Scotsman 
reduced to seeking a seat in our Southern Home Counties, 
because no niche can be found for him in the North, there 
must be something very rotten in the state of Denmark. 


WE warn the Politicians that the general public is becoming 
restive under their cynical effort to constitute themselves 
, into a caste separate from the rest of the 
Restive 
conventions. We are fully aware that any such warning 
is wasted, because Politicians generally are encased in an 
ironclad self-complacency that few machine-guns could 
pierce. Moreover, on questions affecting the rights and 
privileges of the caste the Politicians of one party can almost 
invariably count on the good offices or the silence of Poli- 
ticians of other Parties—as we learnt during the Marconi 
scandal, when Mr. Balfour exerted his authority to protect 
Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Rufus Isaacs from the proper 


penalties of their misconduct, firstly, in speculating in | 


Marconi shares, secondly, in misleading the House of Com- 
mons by hair-splitting casuistry. The latest scandal is the 
practice that has grown up among ex-Cabinet Ministers of 
violating their oaths as Privy Councillors by selling Cabinet 
secrets to syndicates on both sides of the Atlantic, which 
are willing to pay fabulous sums for such improprieties. 
If this cash found its way into the Exchequer in relief of 


the cruel taxation, for which these ex-Ministers are largely | 
responsible, there might be something to say in defence of | 


their conduct, in times so penurious that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is obliged to send the hat round the 
Channel Islands and the Isle of Man with an announcement 


community and independent of its laws and | 
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that any contribution will be gratefully received. But 
these enormous emoluments repose in the pockets of the 
offending Politicians, thereby encouraged in extravagance 
and made more than ever indifferent towards taxation 
and altogether out of sympathy with the ordinary taxpayer 
to whom these transatlantic gold-mines are not open. 


Optimists hoped that a Conservative Government would 
set up newer and better standards of conduct, or rather 
restore the former standards. Apparently 
Ministers have no such ambition. They are 
paralysed by their former association with 
the culprits. Colonel Murray sensibly suggested (February 
19th) that no ex-Minister should be permitted ‘‘ Until he 
had been out of office for fifteen years . . . when writing 
articles or books for monetary consideration, to make use 
of information of a confidential character acquired during 
his period of office.” This was summarily rejected by Mr. 
Bonar Law, whereupon Colonel Murray inquired whether 
the present privilege of ex-Cabinet Ministers would be 
“extended to ex-Civil Servants,’ which drew from the 
Prime Minister the observation, “‘It is clearly understood 
that secret documents . . . should not be published, espec- 
ally if they have any relation to the Cabinet, without the 
consent of His Majesty.” This provoked a fire of supple- 
mentary questions, Mr. Harris, the Radical Member for 
Bethnal Green, wanting to know whether ex-Ministers 
publishing Official Secrets were “‘ as well as officials, liable 
to prosecution under the Official Secrets Act,” while Colonel 
Murray asked whether the Government would take action 
in cases where its sanction had not been given. To this 
Mr. Bonar Law replied, ‘‘ That I think has never been done. 
All we are prepared to do is to repeat what is the rule with 
regard to these matters.” Sir Frederick Banbury was more 
successful with the searching question, “‘ Are revelations of 
this kind not a breach of the Privy Council Oath? Has 
the Prime Minister not taken the oath himself, and does 
he not know ?”’ which produced the following admission. 
“Mr. Bonar Law: I have taken the oath, and I think 
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on the oath I should consider it a breach.” As the older 
Parties are terrified of bringing Front Benchers to book, 
and as it would appear to be proclaimed by the Prime 
Minister that there is one law for the important and another 
for the unimportant, the Labour Party has a golden oppor- 
tunity of proving that they are something more than Poli- 
ticians by forcing a prosecution in this particular case. 
Unfortunately, the Labour Party are equally led by Poli- 
ticians who are constantly talking of “the day” when 
they will be in office. They may be thinking of the harvest 
they may subsequently reap by disclosing Cabinet secrets 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 


WE must not, however, despair at the apparent impotence 
of public opinion vis-d-vis the Politicians. The months 
following a General Election are usually the 
worst, because the elector having parted with 
his solitary asset, namely his vote, looms small in Parlia- 
mentary eyes. Nevertheless the public exist and cannot 
be wholly ignored, as may be gathered from such significant 
incidents as the publication of an Honours List that is not 
merely inoffensive but satisfactory. Thus the thankless 
up-hill fight of Lord Selborne, the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Morning Post and—a longo intervallo—the National 
Review was evidently not entirely wasted. The Report 
of the Royal Commission of Whitewashers on Honours may 
have been disappointing, and their suggestion of a Committee 
of Privy Councillors—to assist the Prime Minister, who 
according to their own showing stood in no need of assist- 
ance, because he had never done anything he shouldn’t— 
seemed a non sequitur. The fact remains that the latest 
Honours List is vastly different from what it would have 
been but for the protests against the corruptions of the 
Coalition. Sir George Younger becomes a Viscount. No 
honour has been better earned than this. Not only is he 
a man of extraordinary political flair, which has enabled 
him to render conspicuous service to the Party to which he 
is devoted, but he possesses a degree of moral courage 
unusual among latter-day politicians, besides escaping that 
self-complacency which is their besetting sin. We sincerely 
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hope that Sir George will remain where he is for the present, 
if only to tackle the Scottish political situation, with which 
no self-respecting Conservative or Unionist can rest satisfied. 
In the same Honours List Sir Owen Philips (President of 
the London Chamber of Commerce), who has personality 
besides the great fortune he has made in production, becomes 
a Peer, while Sir Malcolm Fraser, of the Unionist Central 
Office—which highly distinguished itself by the amazing 
accuracy of the electoral information it was able to place 
last summer before Party leaders, who contemptuously 
rejected it—also receives a well-deserved honour, as do other 
competent Party servants. Peculiar satisfaction was caused 
by the Privy Councillorship awarded to Mr. John Rawlinson, 
the Member for Cambridge University, who has many claims 
to fame on many fields and a capacity for friendship which 
makes him not merely one of the most popular, but one 
of the most beloved of his contemporaries. At Eton, at 
Cambridge, at the Bar, in the House of Commons, as else- 
where, there is only one opinion concerning ‘John 
Rawlinson.” 


THE only criticism to which the Duke of Bedford’s public 
utterances are open is that they are so few and far between. 
He never speaks without saying something 
worth hearing on a subject he understands. 
In recently addressing the Bedford Chamber 
of Agriculture (February 17th), the Duke pointed out that 
the chief cause of present unemployment in this country, 
which he described as “‘the most urgent of many pressing 
problems of the day,” is over-taxation. This, needless to 
say, is a branch of the Reparations question. When our 
politicians decided that Great Britain, rather than Germany, 
should shoulder the heavier war burdens, they precipitated 
unemployment on this side of the North Sea and promoted 
employment on the other side, which is the relative position 
to-day. The speaker emphasized the elementary fact which 
superior persons and Permanent Officials are apt to over- 
look, namely, that “the money taken away by the State 
from employers cannot be spent by them on labour, which 
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in its turn would create work elsewhere.” ‘The Duke 
illustrated it from his own case : 

I am an employer of labour. I am also a fortunate man in many ways, 
one of which is that I pay the full rate of super-tax, with the result that in the 
year 1921-1922 my taxation amounted to 12s. 3d. in the pound. That is to 
say, that for every sovereign I received the State took 12s. 3d. and left me 
7s. 9d. to spend. This means that if I wanted to employ two hundred men 
for one year at 30s. a week I should require an annual income of £40,258, out 
of which the State would take £24,658, the men £15,600, and myself the value 
of the men’s work, but not 6d. in money for any other purpose. That is an 
impossible situation. Unless expenditure is drastically cut down, taxation 
cannot be decreased. You may shift the incidence of taxation from one person 
to another, but the taxpayer and the ratepayer will always remain one and 
the same individual. 


The Radical and Labour Parties do not care how heavily 
British taxpayers and ratepayers are mulcted so long as 
German taxpayers get enough moratorium to enable them 
to escape all penalties, though it was they and not we who 
insisted on war. This is a curious mentality. The Duke 
of Bedford said a word on agriculture, of which agriculturists 
will take note. There was a cry from the Labour Party 
for more State control of agriculture, for which “credit 
facilities’ were to be the excuse. But it was a matter for 
careful consideration “whether the State loan is worth 
State control.” Agricultural depression is caused, as the 
speaker pointed out, by present prices in this country being 
below the cost of production, for which the only remedy 
was Protection, which we were denied, but if it was denied 
to us, 


it should not be allowed in any form to our foreign competitors. Free Traders 
maintain—and rightly—that no tax is so bad as a tax on the food of the 
people. Agricultural land and its equipment of farm-houses and buildings is 
@ necessary machine for the production of food. It is the one and only machine. 
We have none other for that purpose, and if that machine is taxed food is taxed. 
Foreign food comes into our markets free, whereas taxes on agricultural land 
in England mean taxes on food produced in England. 


THE Press devotes so much space to golfing competitions 
that little room is available to record lawn tennis results. 

This arrangement is all the more curious as 
- ds probably ten people play lawn tennis to 

every one who plays golf, while many more 
are interested in lawn tennis than in golf and would like 
to be allowed to know what is happening in the lawn tennis 
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world. But our able editors as determined golfers forbid, 
with the result that only leisured readers who have the time 
to explore the remoter parts of their newspapers have any 
chance of keeping in touch with lawn tennis, and even these 
enthusiasts frequently search in vain for what is not there. 
Such events as the Covered Courts Championship of Europe, 
lately decided at Barcelona, at which England was efficiently 
represented—our ladies sweeping the board against all comers 
—are deemed barely worthy of record. - Had it been Golf 
—with a capital G—there would have been excited: articles 
on ‘“‘ Miss K. McKane’s triple achievement ’—in capturing 
the Ladies’ Singles, the Ladies’ Doubles (with Mrs, Beamish), 
and the Mixed Doubles (in partnership with Mr. W. C. 
Crawley). However, let that pass—‘‘ booming ”’ is not good 
for any game or its players, and ours preserve their modesty 
by escaping the limelight. Still, it is permissible to con- 
gratulate Mr. J. B. Gilbert on making his way into the 
Final of the Men’s Singles Championship, defeating more 
than one brilliant Continental player by the way. But for 
Mr. Wallis Myers and the Daily Telegraph the remarkable 
game recently played at Cannes between Mlle Lenglen, 
the Lady Champion, and Colonel H. G. Mayes (the 
Canadian Davis Cup player) would have remained 
buried in oblivion, though one of the most interesting 
matches of recent years. It effectually shatters the legend 
encouraged by almost all and sundry that this famous 
French lady is the equal of a first-class man. The gap 
between men and women at lawn tennis is about thirty, 
as was demonstrated anew in this instructive contest. 
Colonel Mayes won the first set by 6 games to 1, and when 
he was 5-0 in the second set the Lady Champion gracefully 
retired, completely beaten. 


TuE birth of the King and Queen’s first grandchild would 
always be an interesting and important event. When the 
mother is Princess Mary, who holds a special 
place in the hearts of the British people, 
it is something more. It becomes a personal 
event over which everyone rejoices. This happy issue took 
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place at Chesterfield House on February 7th, and when the 
birth of the boy was announced, the parents were over- 
whelmed with congratulations from all classes. Both the 
mother and son have done well ever since and within a 
few days Master Lascelles (as we believe he is, until he 
becomes a Prince) was able to go out of doors. Princess Mary 
has always shown such sincere and delightful solicitude in 
the welfare of the humbler part of the community, that 
this event has caused exceptional pleasure among the working 
women of England. 


THe Editor of the National Review is engaged in a 
modest Reparations Campaign, in the hopes that other and 

more important people may be persuaded to 
Pour embark on similar propaganda. There can 
ae” be no doubt as to the interest of the subject 

to audiences everywhere—there is none more 
important for the British people to understand unless they 
wish the pass to be continually sold behind their backs, 
Such a speech as the Duke of Northumberland made at 
the Afolian Hall on February 9th, at the first of these 
lectures, gives everyone furiously to think. Things are not 
as they should be. The public must awaken to what is 
going on lest decisions equally fatal and unpopular be taken. 
The second lecture was at Denison House on February 16th, 
under the capable chairmanship of Colonel Page Croft, 
M.P. Further addresses on Reparations are to be given by 
Mr. Maxse at the Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, February 
28th; the Scottish Conservative Club, Edinburgh, March 
‘2nd; the Glasgow Conservative Club on March 6th, and 
Galashiels on March 7th. Arrangements are also being 
made for a meeting in South Wales later on in the month. 
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THE IRISH SETTLEMENT! 


Mr. Pitt made the Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland for no other reason than that he found by the 
experience of a great war that the existence of a separate 
Government in Ireland was incompatible with the safety 
of Great Britain. The Union was not approved or sup- 
ported by all British statesmen at the time it was made, 
but before the nineteenth century was many years old it 
had become accepted by British statesmen of all parties as 
the best solution of the relations between the two countries. 

Mr. Gladstone was the first to take a different view and 
to-day Englishmen and Scotsmen are divided between two 
opinions, those who think that he was very far-seeing and 
wise and those who think that he committed a fatal error 
in destroying the solidarity of British opinion about the 
maintenance of the Union. Which of these opinions is 
right will certainly be known to those who see the dawn 
of the twenty-first century and probably to persons now 
living. 

When the Liberal Party under Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman settled down into office in the beginning of 
1906, this is how they found Ireland. “ This is a moment 
of tranquillity, of peace, and of comparatively well settled 
order’? (Mr. James Bryce, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
House of Commons, February 21, 1906). In Halifax, on 
April 26, 1907, Mr. Augustine Birrell, who had succeeded 
Mr. Bryce as Chief Secretary, said ‘“‘ You may take my word 
for this, that Ireland is at this moment in a more peaceful 
condition than for the last six hundred years.” 

This was the result of twenty years of predominantly 
Conservative and Liberal-Unionist Government of Ireland, 
accompanied by the unqualified refusal to grant to Ireland » 
a separate Legislature and Executive. 

Almost exactly ten years of Liberal Government resulted 
in the Irish Rebellion of Easter 1916, which was a deliberate 
attempt of the Irish enemies of England to stab her in the 
back when she was engaged in a death grapple with Germany. 
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The Liberal Government was responsible for this rebel- 
lion. It had allowed the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 
44 & 45 Victoria, c. 5, commonly known as the Arms 
Act, which gave the Government complete control over 
the importation and sale of arms and ammunition and over 
the carrying of arms or the possession of ammunition, to 
lapse in 1906, an act of weakness which was taken advan- 
tage of to the full by the Irish extremists and from which 
Ireland to-day is mortally suffering. 

It had, as reported by the commission of inquiry into 
the rebellion, neglected all the warnings of mischief brewing 
which it had received from the police authorities in Ireland; 
and it had allowed the Ulster Unionists to import arms, 
and to organize an army, with which to resist participation 
in a Dublin Parliament and subjection to a Dublin govern- 
ment, which the Liberal majority in the House of Commons 
was madly intent on forcing upon them. 

My sympathies were, and are, wholly with my Ulster 
fellow-countrymen. There is hardly anyone in England 
to-day, whatever his politics, who does not appreciate the 
magnitude of the wrong then intended more clearly than 
he did in 1914; but, from the point of view of a responsible 
Government holding the opinions held by the Liberal 
Government of that time and intent on the policy it had 
proclaimed, to let the Unionists of Ulster defy it, was great 
folly. I happened to be in Ireland about that time, and 
I found that the sympathy of the Sinn Feiners was entirely 
with the Ulster Unionists and against His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Why? Because their sympathy was naturally drawn 
to any Irishman who, for any cause, had set the precedent 
of armed resistance to the Imperial Government. 

The fruit of ten years’ “‘ sympathetic ” Liberal Govern- 
ment in 1916 was the first serious rebellion in Ireland since 
1798. For more than one hundred years Ireland had been 
governed on Unionist principles, and, though of course in 
very large part discontented, there had never been any 
really serious attempt at rebellion. But after ten years of 
government on Home Rule principles and when the Act, 
conceding an Irish Parliament and Government, had been 
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accepted by the representatives of the Irish Nationalists, 
and had actually been put upon the Statute Book and was 
only waiting to come into operation on the termination of 
a war, participation in which had also been approved by 
those representatives, that was the moment chosen by the 
Irish to rebel. 

The following extracts from the Report of the Royal 
Commission on the Rebellion in Ireland (Cd.8.279. 1916) 
will show what that body thought : 


It is desirable to refer to the confidential reports of the Inspector-General 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary and of the Chief Commissioner of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, to show that even before the outbreak of War and during 
the War, full knowledge of the existing state of affairs was supplied to the 
Under Secretary and through him to the Chief Secretary. 

The general conclusion that we draw from the evidence before us is that 
the main cause of the rebellion appears to be that lawlessness was allowed to 
grow up unchecked, and that Ireland for several years past has been adminis- 
tered on the principle that it was safer and more expedient to leave law in 
abeyance, if collision with any faction of the Irish people could thereby be 
avoided. 

We are of the opinion that the Chief Secretary as the administrative head 
of Your Majesty’s Government in Ireland is primarily responsible for the 
situation that was allowed to arise and the outbreak that occurred. 


Mr. Birrell was succeeded in the Chief Secretaryship by 
Mr. Duke, and a heavy measure of responsibility rests upon 
him for the disasters which followed. He perfected the 
catastrophe which Mr. Birrell had inaugurated, by failing 
to prevent Sinn Fein completing its organization of rebel- 
lion, and his promotion to the Bench was followed by the 
civil war which is still flourishing in Ireland. For three 
years that war was waged between the Imperial forces and 
the Irish Republican Army. Why was it not brought to 
a successful conclusion? It is suggested, rather than 
actually stated, that the rebellion could not have been 
put down unless war had been waged in a ruthless 
Prussian manner, which would not have been tolerated by 
public opinion either in Great Britain or in the Dominions. 
Is this true ? I do not believe it is. The Coalition Govern- 
ment never took certain elementary measures of precaution 
in Ireland which would have had no trace of “ ruthlessness ” 
about them. It never took the post and telegraph offices 
out of the hands of the Sinn Fein postal servants and put 
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them under the control of faithful and loyal men. It never 
established control over the motor cars or the supply of 
petrol. It is doubtful whether it ever established real unity 
of command between the Army, the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary and the “ Black and Tans.” We were constantly 
assured at Westminster that unity of command had been 
established, but those engaged in the operations in Ireland 
as constantly affirmed that, whatever the theory might be 
at Westminster, the fact was different in Ireland. Not: 
withstanding these blunders many of those who were 
engaged in this civil war are of opinion that the Sinn 
Feiners agreed to a truce in 1921 only because the Irish 
Republican army was beaten to its knees, and they naturally 
jumped at an interlude for recuperation. In 1921 came the 
so-called truce, followed by the so-called Treaty, and in 
1922 came the new so-called “ Dominion” constitution for 
Treland (with the exception of the six north-eastern counties). 
Since the date of the Treaty the civil war has been waged 
between those Sinn Feiners who profess and those who do 
not profess to accept the Treaty and the Constitution. 

I am one of those who regard the Treaty as nothing but 
a shirking of a plain but disagreeable duty, the suppression 
of rebellion, and it is not easy for me to imagine how any 
of its authors, however honestly sanguine of its ultimate 
results, can have for one moment doubted but that its 
immediate effect would be the sacrifice of the friends to 
the enemies of England in Ireland. It may often be wise 
to negotiate with honourable rebels; I doubt if it is ever 
justifiable to negotiate with assassins; and I am sure that 
in the long run it never pays to make peace with your 
enemies at the expense of your friends. The only answer 
which has been vouchsafed to objections has been the 
repeated objurgation, ‘“‘ What was the alternative?” and 
that question can best. be answered by the consideration of 
another: ‘‘ What is going to be the result ?” 

Is the policy of Dominion Home Rule going to be a 
success in Ireland? To answer this question for the pur- 
poses of this examination it is necessary to eliminate all 
consideration of the price paid, the sacrifice, in many cases 
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the martyrdom, of loyal Irish men and women. Let us put 
the standard of success at the lowest possible level. Judged 
from this standard the policy might be called successful, if 
those who control political action in Ireland cease to be a 
nuisance to the British Empire in peace and refrain from 
hostility to it in war, and if the internal disorder of Ireland 
does not rise above a point which compels fresh intervention 
by Great Britain. 

I have no greater wish than that my judgment may be 
utterly wrong, but, given the experience of history and the 
circumstances of the case, I cannot see how even these 
very moderate hopes can be realized. The Dominion status 
exactly suits the circumstances of Dominions separated 
from Great Britain by thousands of miles, but it will not 
solve the problem of a country lying within an hour or two’s 
steaming of its shores. Moreover, the Irish are psychologi- 
cally quite different from Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders or South Africans. 

The question of tariffs has in times past been a cause 
of friction between Great Britain and Ireland. It is a 
common cause of friction between nations all the world 
over. In South Africa it was a cause of such dangerous 
friction between the four separate colonies that it was the 
principal force which drove South African statesmen, British 
and Boer, into Union. It is idle for the spokesmen of the 
Coalition Government to pooh-pooh the danger now. The 
existence and magnitude of the danger has been recognized 
not only by Unionist statesmen but by Mr. Gladstone and 
by Mr. Asquith, when framing schemes of Home Rule for 
Ireland, and by every member of the Coalition Govern- 
ment, so far as I know, up to July 1921. 

The Irish Free State is to have its own army. Can 
anyone deny that at the best it is a great weakness and 
grave inconvenience that within the compass of the British 
Isles there should be two armies under two independent 
commands, or that at the worst the Irish Army might be 
used to obstruct the free use of Irish ports by the British 
Navy, or of Irish land by the British Air Force, and other- 
wise to injure the British Empire in time of war? And it 
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is left in doubt by the Treaty whether Ireland may not 
hereafter be allowed to establish a separate navy! I can- 
not imagine a British Government ever voluntarily assent- 
ing to this; then how reckless and disingenuous to admit 
the possibility ! 

What is the nature of the answer which was made by 
the Coalition Government to these objections? In the 
debate in the House of Lords on November 30, 1922, Lord 
Birkenhead evaded altogether the military danger, and 
prudently so, because in that very debate, as in the debates 
in August 1921, he had laid repeated stress on the magnitude 
of the task which would confront the British Army if it 
tried to reconquer Ireland. But he dealt with the Naval and 
fiscal danger in the following words : 

When the noble Earl, Lord Selborne, talks to us of the risks of an Irish Navy 
and an Irish tariff I marvel. . . . What is the danger in the eyes of any rational 
and balanced mind of Ireland beginning the germs of a Navy which could not 
be destroyed in half an hour by the superior might of this country ? Equally 
chimerical, I believe, are the apprehensions which are based upon tariffs. 

It is sufficient to set beside this utterance the following 
words, also of Lord Birkenhead, spoken by him in the debate 
of June 2], 1921: 


Is any noble Lord in this House . . . prepared to sanction a financial 
policy which . . . will enable Southern Ireland to erect a tariff wall discrimi- 
nating against the manufactures of this country ...? I have not heard 
® single protagonist of these proposals who has ever had the courage to get 
up in this House and say ‘‘ This is what I mean by fiscal autonomy, and I am 
in favour of it.’”” Unless one has faced this, it is, I think, not only useless but 
mischievous to use phrases which have no correspondence with any intention 
in the mind of any statesman. 


Even Lord Birkenhead cannot have it both ways. 

But worse remains behind. 

By the Treaty and by the Constitution the Irish Free 
State is promised the same status in the British Empire as 
Canada. Now, some time during the existence of the 
Coalition Government it was vaguely admitted. that, if 
the Canadian Government chose to do so, it could appoint 
its own Ambassadors to foreign countries; and, if the 
Canadian Government, then the Australian, New Zealand 
and South African Governments could do the same. For 
the life of me I do not understand how the foreign policy 
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of the British Empire is to be carried on without indescribable 
confusion and eventual disaster, if at Washington, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome and other foreign capitals it is to be repre- 
sented by five Ambassadors taking orders from five different 
Governments at London, Ottawa, Melbourne, Wellington 
and Pretoria. And yet all these Governments are equally 
loyal to the British Empire and imbued with feelings of 
deep affection and trust towards one another. 

But what will happen if an Irish Ambassador is stationed 
at Washington or at Paris or at Berlin? He will take his 
orders from the Free State Government in Dublin, and if 
the newspaper reports are correct that Government already 
possesses as one of its members a “ Minister for Foreign 
Affairs”?! No such appointment has yet been made in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand or South Africa. Why 
has such an appointment been made by the Irish Free 
State only? This brings me to a consideration of the 
Southern Irish, and of those circumstances and character- 
istics which make it not only futile but positively dishonest 
to argue from New Zealanders or Canadians to them. 
“What is reason?” Each of us must answer that question 
for himself, but it is a fact that the Southern Irish have 
a different conception of what is reasonable to that of the 
people of any other part of the British Empire, or of any 
other Western European nation or of the United States 
of America. 

Their notion of history is that England has been always 
in the wrong and Ireland always in the right. They live 
more in the memories of the past than in the realities of 
the present. Many of them cherish hatred of England as 
their most precious possession. What sort of history will 
be taught in the schools of the Irish Free State? Why 
should we expect that kindlier feelings towards England 
will supervene in the minds of children so taught? I do 
not know what the exact balance of opinion is in the minds 
of the majority of the Southern Irish. I doubt if any 
Irishman could confidently say that he knows. I notice 
that, whenever the Free State troops or the Republican 
troops occupy or re-occupy an Irish town or village, it 
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is announced with equal certainty that the inhabitants 
received them with open arms and transports of joy. But 
history shows that in no other country in the world have 
unscrupulous extremists so fair and undisturbed a field, 
or do a majority appear so much to enjoy submission to a 
minority, and that all through the centuries in Southern 
Ireland the “ gunman” of the period has come to the top 
at moments of excitement. 

The new Constitution granted to Southern Ireland will 
give the Irish extremists an unexampled opportunity, not 
of doing Ireland good, but of doing England harm, on the 
next occasion of England’s difficulty. They will not miss 
it, and the weary cycle will begin again. 

SELBORNE 
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THE POLITICAL REVOLUTION IN ITALY 


In the November number 1920 of this Review, I published 
an article in which I gave English readers some account of 
“Fascismo ”’ in Italy, of its nature, its origin, its organiza- 
tion and its aims. I also spoke about its founder, inspirer 
and chief, Benito Mussolini, a man of enormous will and 
energy, a self-made man of humble birth, who, once a 
Socialist, became through the war a genuine convert to 
Nationalism. To-day ‘‘ Fascismo” has accomplished its 
“march on Rome” and Benito Mussolini is the head of 
the Italian Government. This is an event of extreme 
importance not for Italy alone, but for the whole of Europe. 
My readers will know what took place in Italy between 
the end of October and the beginning of November 1922. 
Two years ago, when I dealt with the question in this Review, 
the “‘ Fascismo”’ of March 1919, had already undergone 
a remarkable development. From that time onwards it 
continued to grow till it carried all before it. By the end 
of August “‘ Fascismo”’ already numbered half a million 
members and from two to three hundred thousand 
“squadristi’’ or “ black shirts,” so called from the shape 
and colour of their uniform. It had also about a million 
workmen organized in the “ National Syndicates,” all of 
whom by force or persuasion had been won over from 
Socialism. A movement sprung from the war itself, a 
profound national movement, from its chief downwards 
supported almost entirely by the youth which had fought 
victoriously in the war; a powerful movement of reaction 
against the anti-nationalism of the Socialists and the 
Bolshevik revolution which threatened to spread from 
Russia to Italy, ‘‘ Fascismo”’ had in the course of two years 
succeeded in substituting, even among the ranks of Labour, 
the principle of Nationalism for that of Socialism. By the 
autumn of 1922 ‘‘ Fascismo” had already become a kind 
of armed plebiscite of youthful warriors. And by the march 
on Rome it succeeded in overthrowing Facta’s Ministry ; 
that is to say, the Parliamentary rule of the “old régime” 
which for more than twenty years had been the tool used 
by the Socialists to loosen the national bonds of society and 
to undermine the foundations of the State. As my readers 
know, Facta’s Ministry put up a very weak fight. Their 
tesignations were handed in, power was vested in the military 
authorities and a state of siege proclaimed. The King 
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accepted the resignations but refused to sign the decree 
for a state of siege, and when Benito Mussolini, at the head of 
60,000 “‘ black shirts” assembled from all parts of Italy, 
arrived in Rome, he had already received the King’s com- 
mand to form a new Ministry. When introduced into 
the royal presence the leader of the fascisti said: ‘I bring 
your Majesty the Italy of Venetia victorious’’ (Vittorio 
Veneto); and the nephew of Victor Emmanuel II replied: 
“Tt is well.” And the head of the fascisti was head of the 
Italian Government. The Crown had joined forces with 
the revolution. 

For it was really a revolution which took place in 
Italy last autumn. We have already indicated its 
characteristic elements. It stands for a quite definite 
transition from an old régime to a new. We have already 
shown what constituted the old régime in Italy. It was 
liberal, democratic, socialistic, parliamentarian; the old 
régime of the parliamentarian, political caste. 


When one speaks of liberalism, democracy, socialism, | 


one might suppose these parties to be at war with each 
other. But for the last twenty years in Italy this has not 
really been the case. Liberalism, democracy, socialism, 
far from fighting with each other, united in the common 
aim of weakening social ties, encouraging a perverted class 
warfare and overthrowing the State. All three were 
responsible ; but the chief responsibility certainly lies with 
the old liberalism, because, while forming the traditional 
mentality of the ruling class and holding the chief power 
in the State, it allowed the work of subversion, dissolution 
and destruction to go on. While thinking perhaps to act 
according to its own principles, it was really only bent on 
securing little by little the complete submission of its 
followers, smitten as they already were by the plague of 
moral weakness. And so it came about that democracy 
and socialism, with this sleeping partner in the very strong- 
hold of the ruling class and Government of Italy, were able 
to do everything they wanted; democracy to employ all 
its push, intrigue and parasitism, all the ambition and greed 
of its fickle oligarchs and still more fickle demagogues; 
socialism to vent all its Utopian dreams in the effort to destroy 
by means of class warfare and internationalism the living 
organism of the nation; and so to destroy the first principle 
and essential condition of civilization, of its preservation 
and progress. 

English readers must remember that it is an Italian who 
is speaking to them of liberty. For liberalism in England, 
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based on a sound tradition, is very different from the 
liberalism of so-called Latin countries. 

An Englishman, when he speaks of liberty, means his 
personal liberty, which is inherent in the constitution of the 
State and which grew step by step with its history. He 
means the liberty of the citizen, but not distinct from the 
law and life of the State. It is one of three degrees of liberty : 
the liberty of the citizen, the liberty of the law to exercise 
its rule, the liberty of the State to live and to spend itself 
in realizing its purposes in the world, which are incomparably 
greater than individual aims can be. In other words, as 
history shows, an Englishman’s liberty has always been 
great; but equally great are the liberty of the law and the 
liberty of the State. In Latin countries, such as France and 
Italy, things are quite otherwise. There, when they talked 
of liberty, they meant something very different—a sort of 
civic and political ill-breeding ; a régime of social decomposi- 
tion and the subordination of the State. While England 
had her constitutional liberties, first France and then Italy 
had their degenerate liberties. French liberalism from 
1789 onwards to the late war, through a process of many 
restorations and many revolutions, has always been a 
degenerate liberty. The same and worse might be said of 
liberalism in Italy from the foundation of the new kingdom. 
It followed in the track of the French and fell even lower 
than its degenerate model. Both divorced the liberty of 
the citizen from the constitution, broke up the order of the 
three legitimate liberties, that of the citizen, that of the 
law, and that of the State, and sacrificed the two last to the 
first. 

The explanation of the difference between English and 
Latin liberalism is to be sought in the diverse histories of 
England, France and Italy. The English citizen was born, 
as it were, together with the State, developed and grew with 
it. The citizen and the State were partners. The one, a 
strong and healthy human plant, needs a strong State; 
the other, the strong State, is founded on his good will. 

In France, on the contrary, the citizen was born, as it 
were, after the State. First, and for long periods of time, 
the State and then the citizen. 

And when at last he came into being, he was already a 
weak and sickly human plant; the same man who for too 
long had been the slave of an absolute State, worse still, 
of an absolute monarchy. For too long monarchical 
absolutism in France had repressed the citizen and supported 
only the slave in man. It had atrophied the faculties of 
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the citizen before they had taken full shape, so that when 
the Revolution came the Frenchman found himself without 
them. He found himself made in the image and likeness 
of the absolutism which for so many ages had crushed and 
oppressed him. And he became the Absolute Citizen, the 
citizen of the absolutist principle, the citizen of liberal 
absolutism. The liberalism of the French Revolution was, 
in fact, the antithesis of monarchical absolutism. It arose 
quite naturally as a reaction, and so violent a reaction that 
it grew into the perfect antithesis. It took on the nature 
of absolutism and became the absolutism of the liberal 
principle. And the liberty of the citizen was considered as 
a thing in itself, abstracted from everything else, from the 
community of other citizens, the community of the nation; 
in short—the State. This ended by spoiling everything, 
citizens and society and State. In the end citizens and 
society and State were reduced to being what they ought 
never to be. The relations between the citizen and the State 
became a contamination (I use the word in its Latin sense), 
a contamination of the absolutism of the old régime, the 
monarchical, with that of the new, of liberalism. To put 
it more simply, the Frenchman had ceased to be a good 
subject of his king as of old, and had not yet become a 
good citizen of his new republic, a good citizen in the English 
sense, strong in his own liberty, but equally respecting the 
liberty of others, his fellow-citizens and the State. And 
there resulted, in the French State, a kind of confusion 
between the absolutism of the old régime and the liberalism 
of the new. In conclusion, it was a weak and crippled State, 
built upon weak and crippled individuals, good subjects 
no longer, and not yet good citizens. This degenerate 
order of things passed, as my readers know, from France 
to the New Italy during last century. 

Once we have disclosed the unfortunate origins of the 
Italian State, it is easy to understand how under cover of 
it the worst elements of democracy were able to push forward, 
and socialism—that dissolvent of nationalist states—to 
make its way, with its doctrines of class-hatred, class warfare 
and internationalism. Directly after Adua, socialism with 
all the impetus of its first youth flung itself upon Italy, 
and democracy rushed to join it with insatiable jaws eager 
to divide the spoils. 

They joined forces over a confusion of two ideas, that of 
the ancient demos and that of the new “ proletariat.” It 
was impossible to distinguish the labours of socialism for 
the demos from those of democracy for the “ proletariat.” 
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They both worked with a will, and with remarkable results, 
on the basis of a verbal confusion, “‘ demos-proletariat.” The 
result was the progressive dissolution of nationalist society 
and a continuous sapping of the foundations of the State, 
the undermining of its authority. And liberalism, their 
good sleeping-partner, kept repeating: ‘‘ Pray do as you 
like.’ Note its maxim: ‘“ Laissez-faire, make way, make 
way.” Liberalism, the best of all political principles in 
the best of all possible worlds, had come into the world 
simply to make a way for democracy and socialism. And 
democracy and socialism took their way over the body of 
Italy and tore it asunder in passing. 

The common ground of these three forces, socialistic, 
democratic and liberal, if indeed the two last can be called 
forces, was parliamentarianism, the degenerate parliament- 
arianism of the so-called Latincountries. Liberal, democratic 
and socialistic parliamentarianism, that Three in One, was 
long the bane of all classes in the Italian State. After Adua, 
between the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century, the so-called “‘ block of the popular parties ’’ became 
famous in Italy. 

The popular parties consisted of all the oligarchic and 
demagogic and socialistic elements that were raging together 
in the country, but found their mainstay and support in 
parliamentarianism ; while liberalism lent them in the estab- 
lishment of their tyranny the aid of its own political principle 
of laissez-faire. 

In a word, parliamentarianism in Italy was the receptacle 
for the off-scourings of political deeds and doctrines, and thus 
grew to be the worst enemy of the nation and the State. 
As my readers know, the government of Italy, as laid down 
by the Albertine Statute, is a representative monarchy. 
But the part played by the monarchy became more and 
more formal, while the representative element, Parliament, 
gradually acquired the real power. This had already 
happened in England, but in another way and with quite 
different results. In England the power had passed into 
the hands of a very powerful class, almost a caste, which 
was aristocratic where it was not noble and was solidly 
rooted in its landed property. In Italy, on the contrary, 
the power passed to a chaos of democratic and socialistic 
factions fortified by the liberal principle. This chaos was 
called Parliament. Italy had no other government, no other 
Sovereign outside Parliament, composed of such mixed 
liberal, democratic and socialistic elements. From Adua 
onwards, almost to the end of the second decade of this 
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century, Italy moved on, I would almost say in virtue of 
its moral force alone and thanks to the stable equilibrium 
of the rest of Europe. 

It was not till 1915, during the European War, that 
Italy as a nation made her first great and victorious stand 
against parliamentarianism. This great reaction, which 
gave a new direction to the fortunes of the war, a new course 
to Italian history, was known in Europe and throughout 
the world as Intervention. It was owing to it that in May 
of that terrible year Italy came into the field as the ally of 
England and France. 

Now “ Fascismo” is closely allied to this new impulse. 
** Fascismo’”’ was the second, as Intervention was the first 
great national reaction against parliamentarianism. They 
are both acts in the great drama of the Italian people; 
two periods in the.revolution by which Italy has sought to 
free herself from the old régime of her many-headed political 
caste and to frame for herself a new national Government. 

As my readers know, before the Interventionists succeeded 
in drawing Italy into the war in 1915 on the side of England 
and France, they had to fight hard to overcome the neutral 
party. Neutrality was a coalition of forces partly bourgeois, 
partly socialist, consisting of all who whether in the 
commercial or educated classes had fallen under German 
influence ; of whatever was inert and outworn among all 
classes; of whatever was either atavistically pacific or, 
like socialism, definitely anti-national. All these neutrality 
forces had their meeting ground in and expressed themselves 
through parliamentarianism. With the exception of a 
handful of men who had rallied round the Ministry of Antonio 
Salandra, the whole Italian Parliament, together with its 
chief figure, Giovanni Giolitti, and the old impenetrable 
oligarchy which followed him, was for neutrality. So that 
the principle of Intervention had to come into being outside; 
it had to be born of the nation and in opposition to Parlia- 
ment, which assumed an anti-national standpoint and 
character. Interventionism, therefore, was wholly national 
and wished to be considered so, although it was composed 
of diverse forces, not all of which were national in their 
origin. Interventionism consisted of all elements, in 
whatever class or party, even among the Socialist party, 
which were really dynamic and capable of development 
and able to grasp the great changes that were taking place 
in the world. Some of it sprang from old democratic ideals 
which took on new life in the anti-Germanism produced by 
the war, an old francophile freemasonry. But whatever 
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the elements and of whatever origin, all had to assume the 
name and character of nationalism in order the more to 
enforce their contrast with the anti-national principle of 
neutrality. All Interventionism, whatever its source and 
whatever its aim, had to receive the impress of one of the 
most energetic elements which constituted it, namely 
Nationalism. 

A Nationalist creed had begun to be elaborated in Italy 
from the very beginning of this century. Towards the end 
of 1910 there sprang up a Nationalist Association, a self- 
contained party, small in numbers, but with a strong 
intellectual backing, which was resolved to put its full 
force into the national life and to exercise all its influence 
upon it. And indeed the nationalist propaganda which 
followed shortly after to spur Italy on to the conquest of 
Lybia was excessively vigorous and decisive in its effect. 
Directly the European War broke out, the Nationalists, 
who in the last few years had greatly increased in number 
and also developed and knit together their political theory, 
were among the first interventionists and set themselves 
indefatigably to work to realize their great aim: to rouse 
in all Italians the desire for intervention, to unite all the 
diverse elements in one. Their specific function was to 
create and maintain among all interventionist parties 
the necessary cohesion, to give them, at least during the 
period of bitterest strife, a spiritual unity. And so it came 
about that the whole Interventionist party was strongly 
tinged with Nationalism. 

Now what happened when, in October to November of 
last year, the fascisti accomplished their “‘march on Rome” 
and took control of the Government? All the sanest 
and most self-conscious forces of Nationalism which had 
formerly been interventionist attained their utmost develop- 
ment, and innumerable other forces from every class and 
order of society joined themselves on, becoming profoundly 
nationalized in the process ; and “ Fascismo”’ at last achieved 
its total identification with Nationalism. I do not mean 
with the Nationalist Party or Association, from which it 
is still distinct, but with nationalism as a creed, a guiding 
spirit, a patriotic ideal; in short, a programme. We have 
reached the culminating point in the moral and political 
evolution of a nation. Between May 1915 and the autumn 
of 1922 Italy had played her part in the World War—she 
had had Caporetto and Vittorio Veneto and the Peace. 
And in the peace conferences, in her diplomatic struggle for 
Fiume, the Adriatic and the rest, she had had too her 
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deceptions ; she had seen the invasion of the factories, the 
threat of the Bolshevist revolution and many other things, 
With varying fortunes the fight has gone on between the 
two opposing forces; on the one side those which still 
contain the nucleus of the inventionist party, on the other 
the nucleus of neutrality, now one side having the upper 
hand, now the other. Caporetto and the seizing of the 
factories mark for Italy two periods in which the anti- 
nationalists prevailed. But even during these reverses, and 
in a sense because of them, the nationalist spirit continued 
gaining ground. It was developed even more by victory, 
according to whose iron law the most fertile energies of the 
nation are aroused and its self-consciousness enhanced, 
This law may at times seem to have been in abeyance 
between 1918 and 1922 and to have left the Italian nation 
unaffected ; but it was at work within, in the depths of 
the national consciousness, fostering and nourishing the 
spirit of Nationalism. And at a certain point, as we showed 
at first, ‘‘ Fascismo” emerged. It sprang up autonomously, 
spontaneously, distinct from the Nationalist Association 
(in this, too, Benito Mussolini is a self-made man), but not 
from Nationalism. It sprang from the same source as 
Nationalism ; a source which had been opened in the soul 
of Italy by the conflict between the old forces of intervention 
and neutrality, by diplomatic contrasts and disillusion 
following on the war; a source victorious through the 
creative force of victory. As we said before, ‘‘ Fascismo” 
is a voluntary militia, unique in Europe, composed in 
great part of young men from the war and of youths of all 
classes from noble down to workman; youths who were 
still children when the war ended and breathed in all the 
heroic impulses of which the air was full. And this is the 
very essence of nationalist ‘“‘ Fascismo.” Especially of 
late, in almost all its operations and in its “ punitive 
expeditions ” against socialist organizations, ‘‘ Fascismo” 
has had at its side groups of thorough-going nationalists 
inscribed on the books of the ‘ Nationalist Association,” 
and “‘squadrons ”’ of ‘‘ sempre pronti per la Patria e per il Re,” 
or “blue jerseys,” a youthful militia attached to the 
Nationalist Association. So things stood at the time of 
the march on Rome. In the procession which defiled below 
the Quirinal into the presence of the King the “‘ blue jerseys ” 
came behind the “black shirts.” It was a symbol of 
the identification of “ Fascismo” with Nationalism. In 
fact, it is a single great movement of moral and political 
revival which can be traced back to Adua and has gone on 
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growing through the most tremendous national and inter- 
national events till the present day. This single movement 
has two manifestations, the Nationalist Association, and 
“ Fascismo,” different in strength as in name (“‘ Fascismo ” 
is incomparably stronger than the Nationalist Association), 
but united in a common, national programme. Here is a 
typical illustration: In 1903 I founded a weekly review in 
Florence called Jl Regno. This was the first written 
expression of Italian Nationalism. In the first number of 
this review I directed my fiercest attack against my two 
chief opponents, socialism and the bourgeoisie; the latter 
with its ruling class and political caste and parliamen- 
tarianism, so timid and submissive in face of socialism. 
Nineteen years later “‘ Fascismo,” after a long and fierce fight, 
first destroyed socialism and its organizations and then 
accomplished its march on Rome to crush the parliamen- 
tarianism of the old inert bourgeoisie and its political 
caste. 

After all this it will be easier to understand the nature 
of what has happened in Italy. 

It is really no less than a revolutionary transition from 
an old order to a new. “ Fascismo” as a manifestation 
of nationalism and its highest realization has to-day placed 
the Italian revolution on a firm foundation. It has united 
it with the monarchy, it has put the Government in its hands. 
But the Italian revolution (not bloody like so many, but 
none the less a genuine revolution) and the great political 
movement which inspired and supports it, i.e. Nationalism, 
contain in themselves elements and forces of renewal for 
the whole political state of Europe. It is not only for Italy 
the transition from an old régime to a new—it is also, I 
venture to think, the beginning of a transformation, still 
obscure and which will take long to accomplish, a transfor- 
mation of the entire political constitution of Europe. After 
the war a new fact arose in Europe—a terrible fact, and it 
was called Moscow. To-day another new fact has arisen, 
and its name is Rome. 

Moscow, situated between Europe and Asia, is the last 
explosion of Utopian socialism ; Rome is the beginning of 
the realization of a new doctrine of Nationalism. 

The political civilization of Europe to-day is the product 
of old doctrines of liberalism, democracy and socialism. 
In other ages all these were necessary political doctrines 
and when a political doctrine is necessary it is good; it 
has truth and reality on its side. The doctrines of liberalism 
and democracy did really liberate the peoples from the 
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oppression of despots, and at the time they did so they were 
sound doctrines and inspired good acts. The English know 
the necessary and useful part which liberalism has played at 
certain periods of their history, in the foundation of their 
productive and expanding national society and of their 
Empire. The Italians know from the history of France the 
necessary and useful function of liberal doctrine. Liberalism, 
as history shows, has been something more than a necessity 
of political ethics ; it grew out of the very nature of man and 
of human society. The excessive concentration of power 
and the inequality of the classes generated that reaction 
which we call liberal and democratic. And as for 
socialism, we know what a necessary and useful function it 
fulfilled during last century. That socialism (not to be 
confused with mystical and Utopian socialism, nor with the 
so-called scientific or Marxian socialism which was only 
an exaggeration and perversion), working on the actual 
conditions of the time, brought about the “raising of the 
proletariat.” The advent of modern industrialism, which 
enormously increased the forces of production and in 
consequence the amount of the national wealth, made just 
and possible that raising of the proletariat, and socialism 
was the historic instrument for its accomplishment. But 
political doctrines, and the movements and parties which 
spring from them, tend to outlive their function. When 
their work is accomplished they are not content to vanish, 
to return perhaps in another age when the historic condi- 
tions may again render them necessary. They survive, 
transforming themselves into absolute principles. I mean 
into principles of eternal truth, eternal justice and eternal 
happiness for the human race (this is their claim, of course, 
but it is not true). So it was with liberalism and democracy ; 
so in our own days with socialism. 

Liberalism is no longer a historic necessity; it is an 
immanent principle, an absolute verity, an inborn and 
absolute right of the human race! And so with democracy— 
and so with socialism. Socialism, even in our own time, has 
been and for a few weaklings still is the architect of universal 
harmony, equality and human felicity. Universality and 
eternity are, precisely, the attribute of absolutism. The 
liberal creed arrayed itself in these when it arose in France 
as the antithesis of absolute monarchy. And it too became 
absolute. Liberalism was the good successor of the wicked 
Louis XIV. It was a good principle for the French people, 
and from them it spread to the whole human race. Hence, 
as an absolute principle, a divine principle, it laid claim and 
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still lays claim to everlasting life. We are then obliged to 
conclude that the political creed of any given period may be 
made from the worn-out rags of principles which preceding 
periods had evolved as useful and necessary and which 
insist on outliving their time. And this is true of the whole 
polity of Europe at the present time. It is clothed in the 
rags and relics of the past, namely liberalism, democracy 
and socialism. 

Between these three revolutionary doctrines, the obser- 
vant critic will note a close connection and a progressive 
development of the same idea. The old liberalism aimed at 
the cult of the individual. The old democratic idea aimed 
at the cult of the demos (still the individual, but on a lower 
level), the ambitious and greedy parasite. The old socialism 
aimed at the cult of the “ proletariat ’” : the same individual, 
but now materialized in terms of manual labour, wages, reduc- 
tion of manual labour, increase in wages, and nothing beyond. 
With liberalism the idea of the utmost concentration of power 
was converted into that of its utmost dispersion, that is 
to say, into the rights of the individual. With democracy, 
the right of the State, the old unitarian ethics of nationalist 
societies, fell headlong into the individualism of oligarchic 
and demagogic parasites. With socialism it ended in the 
lowest pit of materialistic individualism. And in a period 
of magnificent expansion of all the productive forces of 
humanity, both economic and spiritual, the political teaching 
of our time has remained sunk in this low materialism. 

The reaction began in Italy. Small at first, obscure, 
uncertain, not clear even to itself, the reaction called itself 
by a name no longer new, a name much used and often 
abused—Nationalism. But in Italy Nationalism was the 
beginning of a new political cult: the cult of the national 
principle which set out eventually to succeed the old ragged 
but still ruling cult of the liberal, democratic, socialistic 
individual. 

The nationalist principle is that of the widest possible 
unification of men and human forces for very long periods 
of time under the name of nations and states. This 
nationalist principle is therefore the necessary reaction 
from a decadent political creed which relies on the cult of 
extreme individualism. It is its antithesis. 

And for this same reason, the nationalist principle 
which would unify vast masses of individuals in something 
that is above themselves is a spiritual principle. It is 
the antithesis of the old and worn-out political creed by 
which we still live—reduced now to the lowest materialism. 
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Innumerable conclusions are to be drawn from the facts 
I have set before you, and I have not time even to indicate 
them. I will cite a single example: the declaration of a 
leader of the National Syndicates which are attached to 
** Fascismo.”’ 

Not long ago this leader published in the papers the 
following distinction between “ proletariat,” the objective of 
Socialism, and “ labour,” the objective of the fascisti National 
Syndicates. “‘ We are not a proletarian organization, but 
we are the new organization of national labour. In the 
terminology used by our movement there is never a trace 


of the old language of socialist syndicalism—we like to say’ 


that we are “labour ’’—and if the socialists prefer to call 
themselves the proletariat, let them do so. Do not think 
that the distinction is a slight one; the different words 
express different things. Do not forget that we organize 
technical workers, professional men, owners of agricultural 
enterprises and industrials.” Here then, although no 
mention is made of it, we find the factor of “ capacity” 
present. And the leaders of the fascisti syndicalist organiza- 
tions are always insisting that the new régime of labour must 
be based on a recognition of varying degrees of capacity. 
We are in the realm of the spirit. And this is but a small 
example of the supremacy which spiritual reasons will 
again achieve in the new polity of the nationalist principle 
which Italy is to-day beginning to elaborate. 

The new polity of the nationalist principle of the unified 
forces of nations and states—this new spiritual polity—will 
not be anti-liberal, nor anti-democratic, nor anti-socialist 
in the meaning that once attached to these terms, when they 
were fulfilling their necessary function in history. The new 
polity appears as a synthesis of all the real victories won by 
the political theories of the past. 

It will have a place for the true liberty of the citizen and 
the true democracy ; it will admit the sound fruits even of 
socialism ; it will see to the economic and moral raising of 
the proletariat. 

But it will also establish again as sacred the laws of the 
higher life of the human race, the life of nations and states. 
And the laws of the Spirit. 

ENRICO CoRRADINI 


IS MR. LLOYD GEORGE A PAN-GERMAN ? 


Toe British people are coming painfully to understand 
that the German danger has not passed with the war. On 
the contrary, they now perceive that all that the fighting 
men had gained by their heroism, endurance and fearful 
sacrifices has been risked or recklessly thrown away by 
the politicians. Nowhere are the causes which have brought 
about such a situation analysed with more authority and 
greater abundance of evidence than in the work which 
M. André Chéradame has just published, The Mystification 
of the Allied Peoples (Librairie Hachette, 18 King William 
Street, London, W.C. 2, 12s. 6d.). The special thesis of this 
book is that Mr. Lloyd George was an unconscious tool 
of the Pan-Germans from the closing period of the war; 
that he was dominated in his policy by an entourage which 
was manipulated by cosmopolitan finance and friends of 
the Pan-Germans; and that he tamely adopted all the 
catchwords and ‘slogans’? which were manufactured for 
him in Germany by Stinnes, Rathenau, Thyssen and Luden- 
dorff, whose aim in all this was to trick France, weaken 
England, and establish a gigantic German Empire in Central 
Europe on the lines of the Mittel-Europa, planned by the 
Pan-Germans before the war and actually in existence in 
1916. 

M. Chéradame is a writer of great sagacity. Roosevelt 
said of him during the war: “I am not speaking hyper- 
bolically when I say that M. Chéradame has literally done 
more than any other man in the world to make the Allied 
nations understand where the really vital danger from 
Germany lay.” He has in the past shown himself to be 
a true prophet. He foretold, for instance, in April 1914 
the imminence of the Great War. He foretold before the 
Treaty of Versailles the various tricks which were to be 
expected on the part:.cf-the Germans. .In the present 
book he outlines the methacs -by which. aione the Pan- 
German plot can be defeated ;. and fortunately, since he 
wrote, his countrymen have. “‘.caliead the German bluff” 
by occupying the Ruhr; so that.those methods can now 
be applied. He states with perfect,iruth that the security 
of England as well as of France depends on<theirapplica- 
tion. But the British people would do welk tesremember 
that in this country a powerful propaganda a aingt,| any 
such drastic measures will be carried 6 byt, Tova 
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George and his Pan-German friends, whose puppet he has 
been content to become. 

M. Chéradame has not touched on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
record before the war, which certainly strengthens the 
thesis that the ex-Premier was a complete dupe of the 
Pan-Germans. His policy between 1906 and 1914 was s0 
attuned as to serve their interest and not protect the exist- 
ence of this country. In 1908 he was indignant that the 
British should be uneasy at Germany’s wish to build up 
a great navy. He complained that England had a two- 
Power standard at sea when Germany had not a two-Power 
standard on land. He professed to think that the German 
people, armed to the teeth as they were and threatening 
war as they had done at short intervals on their French and 
Russian neighbours since 1871, were “a little frightened 
. . . for a reason that would frighten us under the same 
circumstances.” He declared in public that the British 
ought to rejoice in all that benefited that “‘ strong, patient, 
industrious German people.” Yet we now know that 
about this very date he was expressing in private to Mr. 
Spender fear of a great war with Germany.* In the naval 
crisis of 1909 the part he played was still uglier. 

He sneered at the folly of “building navies against 
nightmares”’ and constructing “ gigantic flotillas to en- 
counter mythical armadas.” When the grim day of 
encounter came in the North Sea, the German armadas 
proved real enough—so real that they steamed out of the 
battle having inflicted on the British Navy more than 
double the loss in men and in effective ships which they 
suffered themselves. So real were they that in early 191], 
under the impact of the ruthless U-boat campaign, the 
British Empire reeled to its very foundations. Observe 
that the part which Mr. Lloyd George played was precisely 
the part which the Pan-Germans would have desired—to 
ridicule the possibility of war with Germany and protest 
the negligibility of her efforts and the utter insignificance of 
her navy;. He continued these tactics up to the very end. 
In 1913- he, was still: attributing the burdensomeness of 
British taxation, not. to bis own wild-cat social schemes, 
but to naval .‘‘ panies.:and nightmares.” In 1914, as all 
the world knows, he produced the astonishing interview 
in the Daily Chronicle protesting against any increase I 
our naval programme, and insisting that ‘‘ Germany has 
nothing which approximates to a two-Power standard; 


* Harold Spender: The Prime Minister, pp. 348-9. 
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she has therefore become alarmed by recent events and 
is spending huge sums of money on the expansion of her 
military resources.” And when, according to the Pan- 
German plans which were accepted with overwhelming 
enthusiasm by the German people, war came in July and 
August 1914, he was one of the section in the Cabinet who 
paralysed British action. He was in entire sympathy 
with the ‘‘ powerful City financiers” who, as he said, 
exhorted him to “keep out of it,” though he never told 
the British public who those financiers were. One of 
them is known to have been the late Lord Rothschild, who 
threatened the City Editor of The Times, Mr. Hugh Chis- 
holm, with an advertisement boycott by the City financiers 
if The Times did not stop its leading articles demanding 
British support of France. The ring of cosmopolitan and 
pro-German financiers got round Mr. Lloyd George and 
frightened or bullied him into the miserable attitude which 
marked him in those hours of overwhelming danger, as 
they frightened or bullied the Daily News, Daily Chronicle, 
Westminster Gazette and other organs of the Potsdam Press. 
The Times was not to be cowed, and replied to Lord Roths- 
child’s most mischievous intervention with a yet more 
explicit demand for support of France. 

So much for the pre-war record of which M. Chéradame 
does not appear to have heard. But if the British people 
want to know why it is that they alone of all the states which 
fought in the Great War are being forced to pay a stupen- 
dous indemnity as the price of victory to their ally, the 
United States, why France has received practically nothing 
for reparations, why Germany has escaped up to the present 
with only the most derisive contribution to the repair of 
the damage she maliciously inflicted, they must turn to 
M. Chéradame’s pages. His view is substantially that 
which a careful American student of the peace negotiations 
has expressed, that all Mr. Lloyd George’s “ ballyhooling ” 
about “‘ hanging the Kaiser” and ‘“‘ making the Germans 
pay’ was so much dust thrown in the eyes of the British 
public to screen a series of manceuvres which enabled 
Germany to trick the Allies. 

The real danger for the Pan-Germans was that peace 
should be swiftly concluded and the vast assets in Germany 
at the close of the war should be seized before they could 
be made to vanish by the Stinneses and Thyssens, as a 
conjurer makes a white rabbit disappear from a hat. From 
this risk they were saved by the Pan-German influence 
exerted on two men, President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
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George. The two so rigged the peace that Germany could 
sign its conditions with perfect confidence that she need 
never pay. 

Mr. Wilson was an example of a pedant at large. He 
talked insistently of his own disinterestedness, but it was 
gradually observed that this disinterestedness was always 
exerted at England’s and France’s expense. Indeed, the 
Wilson policy was in sympathy with that of the Pan- 
Germans—before everything to weaken and cripple the 
British Empire. From the letters of Ambassador Page, 
which have been, published since M. Chéradame wrote, we 
know how hostile the United States’ President was to our 
country in the earlier period of the war and how obsequious, 
not to say cringing, he was to Germany. Mr. Lloyd George, 
by entering into a compact with him before the peace negotia- 
tions not to demand for this country any costs of the war, 
sold the pass, and prepared the situation in which the 
British people are condemned to labour for sixty-two years 
in order to pay a steadily increasing tribute to the United 
States, while defeated Germany looks on, pays nothing and 
laughs. 

As for Mr. Wilson’s entourage, M. Chéradame has some 
useful facts which should not be forgotten. Mr. McAdoo, 
Mr. Wilson’s son-in-law and Secretary of the Treasury in 
his Administration (an office equivalent to our Chancellor 
of the Exchequer), was a friend of Mr. Paul Warburg, a 
German Jew and a partner in a cosmopolitan financial 
firm in New York, which had been associated with Mr. 
McAdoo’s enterprises in earlier years. Mr. Paul Warburg 
was naturalized in 1911, but he evidently still regarded 
himself as a German and he was decorated by William II in 
1912. He was a brother of Max Warburg, who 


was chosen as head of the German financial delegation to the Paris Conference. 
In this way he took a leading part in drawing up the hoodwinking clauses of 
the Treaty of Versailles, particularly those dealing with reparations. 


Through his brother, Mr. Paul Warburg, Max was able 
to influence the financial advisers of Mr. Wilson and to 
bring them into line with the Pan-German policy. Mr. 
Paul Warburg cannot be accused of any affection for any 
of the Allies). He was appointed by Mr. Wilson head of 
the Federal Reserve Board, which controlled the granting 
of loans by the banks. 


Mr. Paul Warburg profited by his position, so we are told, to inspire Presi- 


dent Wilson’s famous circular, issued in 1916, advising the American banks | 


not to open credit to the Allies, covering their purchases in the United States 
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The effect of this step might have been most serious, though 
Englishmen said little about it at the time. If the German 
U-boat commanders had not slapped President Wilson’s 
face and if German diplomats had not started to prepare 
trouble in Mexico for him, it might have placed the Allies 
in a desperate position. As it was, England was so short 
of money, having mortgaged every asset loyally on behalf 
of her Allies, that when Mr. Wilson was forced to come into 
the war by German outrages and acts of provocation she 
had to borrow from the American Government on its own 
terms, and those terms were the severest conceivable, 
placing England at Mr. Wilson’s mercy. He compelled 
England to guarantee all the doubtful Allied debts, though 
the money spent in keeping a French five-million army in 
line was saving the lives of Americans and filling their 
pockets as well. Yet all through those critical months 
the Allies were being plied with suggestions by go-betweens 
from Germany to join hands with her and “take it out of 
the United States.” * 

There was no philanthropy on Mr. Wilson’s part in those 
terrible days of the war, when we were robbing the cradle 
and the grave for our fighting line in France and mortgaging 
our whole future to provide the money for our Allies. But 
there was a curious subservience to Pan-German prompting 
and propaganda, as M. Chéradame again and again points 
out. Mr. Wilson’s great aim was “ peace without victory,” 
which meant in effect that the Pan-Germans were to keep 
their spoil and England and France to be permanently 
ruined. 

Owing to Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George the reparation 
clauses of the peace looked formidable on paper, but were 
worthless. They sent Mr. Keynes, who has become the 
voice-pipe of the Pan-Germans in this country, into fits, 
and he predicted every conceivable catastrophe for Europe 
if they stood. Germany was immediately to lapse into 
Bolshevism. This was the purest fudge, but it was what the 
Pan-Germans incessantly dinned into his ears from Berlin, 
and he really seems to have believed it. A man who pro- 
phesies as recklessly as this and is “caught out” ought to 

* Mr. Gerard in My Four Years in Germany (p. 179) records how William II 
declared in 1916, “‘ America had better look out after the war.” Dr. Breitscheid, 
Chairman of the Reichstag Committee for investigating responsibility for the 
origin and prolongation of the war, on April 27, 1921, disclosed the fact that 
William II’s peace terms, as they were drawn up for the Pope, included an 
Indemnity of £6,000,000,000 from the United States. This was in 1917, when 


| Germany believed herself to be winning. 
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hold his tongue and cease talking about any subject other 
than abstract mathematics, on which he is doubtless ap 
authority. In actual fact, as M. Chéradame says, the 
reparation clauses were so attenuated by all kinds of quali- 
fications and restrictions that they could always be dodged, 
and Mr. Keynes’s dear friends never were in a great state 
of alarm about them. Indeed, they said quite openly 
that they would sign the Treaty of Versailles but that they 
would never fulfil it. Sir John Bradbury, the British 
member of the Reparations Commission, which was all- 
powerful in financial matters, was pro-German in sympathy 
from the start and almost consistently voted against 
France. He was, of course, appointed by Mr. Lloyd 
George, who must have learnt what his views were, for they 
were notorious in the Civil Service. M. Chéradame could 
obtain much further information as to the real wishes and 
intentions of Mr. Lloyd George from two people who were 
in close touch with events in 1919—Mr. Hughes, the 
Australian ex-Premier, and Lord Sumner. They saw how 
the British claims were whittled down, so that the gigantic 
burdens of the war could be transferred to the English 
people from German shoulders, and they protested man- 
fully against the Lloyd George policy, but they were not 
in a position to carry the day. 

The key to the whole business, so far as Mr. Lloyd George 
is concerned, is probably contained in this passage : 


In order to explain the inexplicable, it would suffice that the understanding 
between the Pan-German leaders and the financial circles surrounding Mr. 
Lloyd George—an understanding based essentially on the exploitation of 
Russia to the profit of the Anglo-German financial syndicates, and openly 
avowed at the present time—had in reality been concluded, at least in a general 
way, during the Armistice period. 


On this theory, facts fall into place—the obscure relations 
between Mr. Lloyd George and the Bolsheviks; his per 
petual itching to get into touch with them and to bring 
them into this country ; his intrigues to defeat the Russian 
moderates and anti-terrorists; the Prinkipo negotiations; 
the discreditable Bullitt mission to Lenin; the Genoa 
Conference ; and his extraordinary tenderness for Stinnes, 
Rathenau and Thyssen, three of the best-known and most 
dangerous Pan-Germans, though one of the three has fallen 
to a deluded fanatic who took seriously his plan for duping 
the Allies once more over reparations. We can understand 
the frantic articles, attacking France and declaring that 
she is hitting “a man who is down,” with which Mr. Lloyd 
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George has plied the American public through that anti- 
British organization, the Hearst Press, on this supposition, 
and also the assertion that “‘ Satan is not done with Europe ” 
because the French at Cannes were sane enough to reject 
Rathenau’s plans for looting Russia and paying them some 
trifle from the proceeds. ‘“‘ Satan is not done with Europe,” 
if for ‘Satan ’’ we read the Pan-Germans, who are the nearest 
living equivalents of the Evil One. 

Now we see the results we can agree with M. Chéradame 
on another point : 


The authors of the Peace Treaty have done all that was necessary to enable 
Germany to prepare her fraudulent bankruptcy. They have allowed her all 
the time she required to send away her cash and hide her funds. In a word, 
they were the real organizers of the enemy’s bankruptcy. 


By exempting from seizure German funds in British banks 
Mr. Lloyd George gave the most precious aid to Stinnes, 
Thyssen and their friends in the business of concealing 
their assets. The process was in full swing before the 
Treaty. In June 1920: 


The Berlin Freiheit, under the heading ‘‘ Ludendorff’s agents are organizing 
the exodus of capital,’ informed us that a bank founded by Baron Dr. von 
Sinner, a Swiss subject, was formed in Berlin in the early part of 1919 for the 
special purpose of sending German capital abroad. Every possible means is 
employed to arrive at this result. 


A further method of defrauding France and the Allies has 
been for the German manufacturers to sell their goods 
abroad for foreign currency and leave their profits deposited 
in foreign banks, where they are secured against seizure. 
Against this Mr. Lloyd George refused to take measures : 


German goods which have a certain gold value are exported from Germany, 
but the equivalent gold value does not go back into the country. In this way 
the total wealth of Germany is being constantly lessened to the great disadvan- 
tage of the masses of the German population. . . . This proceeding is to the 
advantage of the colossal fortunes of the Pan-German captains of industry. 


As for the fall in German exchange rates of which our 
pro-Germans have made so much play, M. Chéradame, 
like all those who have studied it carefully in relation with 
facts and not merely in the light of political prepossessions, 
decides that it is the work of the same Pan-German plotters. 
The Berlin Freiheit declared : 


; Hugo Stinnes is interested to the highest degree in the drop in the mark. 
Since the war, in Germany as well as abroad, he has invested immense sums 
of paper marks in securities of real worth. The value of his means of pro- 
duction and his installations is as steady as gold. 
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The Pan-Germans and their dupes abroad employ the 
depreciation of the mark as a new excuse for claiming 
to be unable to pay anything. “ How can we pay ?”’ they 
ask. ‘“‘ Our money is not worth anything; all we have 
is our buildings, our lands, our houses, our chattels and our 
labour; and you cannot come and take these.” As the 
are now printing paper notes at the rate of 75,000 million 
marks a day, anyone but the veriest simpleton or the 
blindest pro-German must see that they have deliberately 
taken every possible measure to send down the mark and 
cause it to fluctuate catastrophically. Nor have their 
proceedings been without effect on England as well as 
on France. This has nowhere been better shown than in 
the admirable interview, published in the Daily Mail on 
February 9th, with Mr. G. Mure Ritchie, chairman of 
the Barrow Steel Company and of a large group of other 
great British companies : 


I put the question to which, as yet, I have never received any answer but 
one: What is to become of British industry, if we are to stagger along, genera- 
tion after generation, paying interest on and redeeming a debt of 8,000 millions, 
if Germany, who by the fraudulent depreciation of her currency has practically 
extinguished her internal national debt, escapes payment of reparations, and, 
free of serious taxation, is allowed to compete with us in the markets of the 
world and even in our own home markets ? 

The only possible answer to that question is that we could not survive 
under such conditions. 


As the result of this deliberate policy of destroying 
the value of the mark, the German debt has vanished and 
reparation payments have been conjured away. German 


taxation has been lowered till it is actually at this moment | 


for the whole German Empire only about £40,000,000 
sterling, or, say, 15s. per head in Germany (against our 
£20 per head). More than this, by the admission of the 
faithful Mr. Keynes in the Manchester Guardian (which 
boasts its large German circulation and its pro-German 
views) the Germans have made a very handsome profit 
and collected a very respectable indemnity from foreign 
countries by the process of selling their paper money 


abroad and then rendering it worthless. So far back as | 


November 1921 Mr. Keynes said, as M. Chéradame 
reminds us: 


It is a fact that some months ago the Germans exported the sum of 50,000 
millions of paper marks. During a certain time the value of the mark was 
stabilized at a rate of about 250 marks for a pound sterling. Consequently 
50,000 million marks represented £200,000,000. To-day they represent only 
£60,000,000. 
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It was pointed out that most of the foreign purchasers 
had paid much more than the rate quoted for the German 
aper, so that their actual loss was even then probably 
about £200,000,000—a sum equal to that paid by France as 
the war indemnity in 1871. Thus Germany avoids paying 
her debts to the Allies and levies toll on them as well. 
Perhaps the most important section of M. Chéradame’s 
book is that which shows how the German financiers and 
their cosmopolitan friends are rigging the exchanges of 
other Central European countries and thus dexterously 
excluding from them Allied influence and trade. They 
are making their banking organization a more dangerous 
weapon than were the Krupp “ Berthas.”’ The old scheme 
of Mittel-Europa, as revealed by Naumann, the German 
Reichstag deputy, contemplated a great belt of territory 
running across Europe and into Western Asia under German 
control. But it did not include Russia, for the good reason 
that when the scheme was first disclosed Russia stood 
unconquered. The new scheme includes the whole of 
Central and Eastern Europe, with Western Asia as well, 
since Russia under the Bolsheviks is, as M. Chéradame points 
out, for all practical purposes under German masters; and 
Mittel-Europa is again becoming an accomplished fact : 


Things are happening just as if Mittel-Europa from now on were in a fair 
way of being established. This is caused by the influence which the German 
banking organization seems to be exercising on the rates of exchange. 


At Warsaw, M. Chéradame states : 


A fortunate chance enabled me in January 1921 to catch the Germans 
red-handed in the act of putting through a banking deal solely of a political 
nature. This deal was successful in a few days time in effecting an artificial 
depreciation in the Polish mark amounting to 30 per cent. 


In the same way the fall in the value of the Rumanian lei 
can only be attributed to manipulation. As the result of 
the depreciation in the currency of these Central European 
countries and the constant fluctuations in their exchange 
rates, the German manufacturer is obtaining a practical 
monopoly of imports into them and is successful in driving 
out British and Allied trade. 

The next step is to set Mr. Lloyd George, with the 
English “ high-brows”? and the Labour Party, repeating 
the German catch-words, some of which, extracted from 
the Pan-German organs, are thus set forth by M. Chéradame : 


Germany ought not to be disarmed, as she ought to be left capable of 
resisting Bolshevism. 
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It is impossible for Germany to make reparation for all the destruction 
she has caused. In the interest of the rapid re-establishment of peace it would 
be reasonable to demand of Germany only what she is actually able to pay. 

The general interest of peace demands that the rehabilitation of Europe 
be considered in a general way, without making a narrow distinction between 
victors and vanquished. 

Germany is not the only country responsible for the war. 

France is militaristic and imperialistic. 

In view of the fact that Germany has disarmed, all the other Powers ought 
to disarm. 

In order to tranquilize the situation more speedily, Germany ought to be 
admitted to the League of Nations. 


The above headings read like a synopsis of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s recent speeches and articles. In fact, he repeats 
like a gramophone the tunes prepared for him by the 
Pan-German propaganda, as if he were the helpless dupe or 
accomplice of Stinnes, Helfferich, Gwinner and the cohort 
of Pan-German financiers. And the Liberal and Labour 
Press in England also repeats these tunes. Nothing is more 
astonishing—if it is really disinterested—than the anxiety 
of such an organ as the Daily Herald to protect German 
capitalists and German capitalism while it is demanding 
merciless capital levies here. It certainly is in odd contrast 
with its hatred of British capitalism, the destruction of 
which would wreck our whole industrial system and thus 
admirably suit the purposes of the Pan-Germans. 

The net result of the present French action in the Ruhr 
will be one of two things. Either it will force Germany 
to pay or it will smash Germany, and remove the constant 
risk of war for at least a generation. In either case British 
interests have everything to gain, and it is lamentable 
to reflect that the British Government—owing largely 
to influence exerted by such anti-French advisers as Sir 
John Bradbury, Mr. Niemeyr and Lord D’Abernon—is 
not standing by M. Poincaré’s side. If France gets the 
hundreds of millions sterling to which she is entitled from 
Germany, her exchange rate will recover and she will be 
able to pay Great Britain some part of the loans made during 
the war. The money can then be remitted to the United 
States, which by forcing England to pay a stupendous 
sum under severe conditions has made any cancellation 
of Allied debts on England’s part out of the question. Butif 
Germany is smashed up, then England will be rid of a 
formidable and treacherous competitor, who never shrank 
from a dirty trick before the war and during the war was 
guilty of shocking barbarities. Mr. Bonar Law was quite 
right when he bluntly refused to regard the resuscitation 
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of Germany as beneficial to British trade. So far from 
being beneficial, it would be ruinous. 

There is nothing Germany makes, including dyes, which 
England cannot make as well, granted fair conditions of 
taxation and tariff protection. There is nothing England 
makes that Germany is not producing or counterfeiting 
and selling at much lower prices, aided by the present 
monstrous conditions due to Mr. Lloyd George’s feebleness 
or treachery, in which Germany has so far been able to 
elude her war burdens. The people who complain that 
our Dominions are suffering because they will no longer be 
able to sell raw materials to a ruined Germany (though 
Germany to-day is so far from being ruined that she is able 
to buy raw materials on a larger scale than England) may 
be consoled with the reflection that, if Germany is down 
and out, British works will experience such an expansion in 
orders that they will be able to absorb all this raw material. 
British industry may need reasonable protection against 
unfair American competition, in view of the heavy interest 
payments to be made annually and in order to protect 
the steadiness of the British exchange rate; but that is 
certain to come, and is not a measure of which even our 
Pan-German free traders could complain. It is therefore 
clear that the two great newspapers which have supported 
France in this matter of the Ruhr, the Daily Mail and 
Morning Post, have both been acting in the deeper interests 
of the British nation. There is already practical evidence 
that the French action has stimulated British trade and 
diminished unemployment, though quite characteristically 
the anti-French Press in this country tries to hide or ignore 
this essential fact. 

M. Chéradame calls for a policy diametrically opposite 
to that of the Lloyd George-Stinnes combination. It is 
to do everything to develop and strengthen Slav and Latin 
Central Europe, while yet there is time—to assist Belgium, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania and Greece, 
though unfortunately since he wrote Greece has wrecked 
herself at Mr. Lloyd George’s incitation by attempting a 
disastrous campaign in Asia Minor. My own view is that 
if the Turks are reasonable (and so far they have not shown 
themselves such) the Conservative Government should 
recover contact with them and abandon the anti-Turk policy 
of Mr. Lloyd George, which must throw them into the 
arms of Germany and her Bolshevik puppets. The prac- 
tical measures proposed by M. Chéradame for preventing 
the fraudulent depreciation of exchanges by German agents 
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are specially important. He suggests that within these 
Allied countries exchange transactions should be handled 
exclusively by the Government bank in each state; and 
that special duties should be levied to prevent German 
— flooding the markets without adequate payment 
of toll. 

With the problem, How Germany is to pay? we need 
not addle our heads, any more than the people of the United 
States addled their heads over how Great Britain was to 
pay them the best part of a thousand millions sterling. 
Solvitur ambulando. If cash can be squeezed out of the 
exhausted British taxpayer for the United States, it can 
be squeezed out of the very prosperous German industrialists 
for France and England. All people who have British 
interests at heart are glad to see that the French Govern- 
ment shows no intention of being duped. It is increasing its 
pressure, and a point will come when the Boche indus- 
trialists will either have to pay up or face the loss of every- 
thing. It is a conceivable solution of the reparations 
problem, if Germany continues defiantly her fraudulent 
default, for the French to expel the German population from 
the west bank of the Rhine and to settle there the French 
population from the devastated area. For that was the 
policy intended by Germany if the tables had been turned 
—annexation of northern France and expulsion of the 
French.* 

CENTURION 


* See Headlam, The Issue, 54, on German peace plans in 1915. ‘‘ The 
French and Russians will be turned out and their place will be taken by Ger- 
mans. ... Lille and Warsaw will not only be annexed by Germany, they 
will become German.”’ 
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THE VICISSITUDES OF DELIA 


A cloud was o’er my childhood’s dream, 
I sat alone in solitude. 
I know not how! I know not why, 
But round my soul all drearily 
There was a silent shroud. 
ANON. 


Strange though it seems, yet with extremest grief 
Is linked a mirth—it doth not bring relief. 
The playfulness of sorrow ne’er beguile, 
And smiles in bitterness—but still it smiles. 
Lorp BYRON. 


SUMMER came, and with it a promise to Delia that she 
should spend a fortnight with Angela at her home on the 
edge of the New Forest. It was a real joy to be all day 
long with Angela, and to do just what they felt inclined, 
except for a daily half hour’s “ holiday task,’ which Delia 
always felt to be an injustice, a wanton interference of 
those sacred seven weeks—“ so governessy.” 

There was one shadow of which no one knew. Life- 
size figures of men in armour stood guarding the hall, and 
up the staircase. In the day time these were interesting 
wonders much to be admired, but at night, when the hall 
was only lit by a hanging lantern, surely one had drifted 
back into the dim ages of evil spirits, haunted chambers, 
ghosts, and men who hid behind curtains with daggers. 
Try as she would, Delia could not console herself with the 
thought that it was all just the same at night as in the 
day. In some unaccountable way it was not the same; 
everything was magnified. Uncanny sounds broke the 
uncanny stillness, eyes seemed to peer out of the iron 
masks and watch her—she felt them following her as after 
softly closing the drawing-room door she bolted through 
the hall, up the staircase, along the passage—away from 
that haunting fear—that something, which was following 
hot at her heels; and not till safely in her own room did 
the grip of fear relax. 

The study of psychoanalysis proves that many present- 
day complaints can ultimately be traced back to childish 
fears, perhaps long since forgotten, but nevertheless stored 
away in their subconscious mind, to reappear in clever 
disguise to haunt the conscious state. Nurses should 
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realize that each time they threaten a child with the black 
bogie “that always comes for naughty little boys” and 
with “the big, brown bear which is waiting behind the 
curtain’ (or “in the large cupboard’), they increase and 
accentuate that paralysing fear which often seizes an 
imaginative child’s mind and faculty, especially in the 
dark, shadowy, mysterious hours of night, besides adding 
a link to the chain of mental and physical distress which 
will frequently and hopelessly fetter him when he is 


grown up. 


And often times to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of our darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, 


Why did not Delia confide in someone ? or ask Angela 
to go up with her ?—not for the world! Why not ?—She 
didn’t know why, except that the grown-ups would smile 
and not understand, and Angela would scoff. Also she 
knew that she was getting too old for such “ fancies.” 
So she kept it to herself and suffered—keenly and in 
silence. It never entered her head to tell her mother; 
it was one of a few things that not even Mother could 
know about; one of those things that a child by some 
unwritten law keeps to herself, and unconsciously stores 
away in some hidden recess of her being. 

Some worthy complacent owners of children say (as 
they imagine so wisely) that after all a child’s grief lasts 
such a short time: one moment they are in the depths 
of woe, the next in the heights of bliss—perfectly true. 
But is the operation without anesthetic any the less 
painful because unconsciousness’ probably follows? 
Because the period of suffering is short it does not lessen 
the pain. A child’s suffering, though quickly forgotten, 
is nevertheless stored away, and in many, or most cases, 
leaves behind it its varying mark, sometimes for better, 
sometimes for worse. 

If only people realized that the more introspective 
and morbid a child is, the more acutely sensitive he is to 
atmosphere, they would travel far along that difficult road 
which leads to the comprehending of a child’s mind. 
Inability on the part of the parents to understand is the 
root of the trouble to-day. There is something infinitely 
pathetic, as Delia found when she grew up, when one 
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or more of her friends turned to her with the bitter 
exclamation : 

“Don’t tell mother, she’ll never understand.” 

If they would only believe that children, yes their own 
children, imagine and feel more and sometimes know 
more than they ever give them credit for, there would 
be fewer tragedies in the world as those depicted in 
Misunderstood, The Mighty Atom and Boy. 

Comparatively few people believe in the damaging 
effects of many kinds of atmospheres, and fewer still would 
admit that a child could be influenced by the undiscernable. 
When this belief is more widely accepted, there will in all 
probability be fewer illnesses. 


* x * * * 


Eric, the girls’ cousin, suggested making a log hut in 
the wood for their own special and most private use. This 
was grand fun. Delia and Angela sorted out the logs 
and Eric wheeled them to the place of erection against a 
large tree in the heart of the wood: a perfect spot to 
harbour “ Rob Roy ”’ or to be the smugglers’ headquarters. 
It was decided to furnish the hut: a cooking stove, wooden 
stools, a rush carpet, and even a book or two and pictures 
on the walls. Delia was enjoying herself hugely. It really 
was very exciting building a real hut all by themselves, 
and watching it grow under their own hands. When 
Eric was starting on the last wall Delia called out, ‘“‘ Why, 
you're forgetting the door!” Eric stopped short with a 
log in his hand. ‘‘ Door?” he said, staring agape incre- 
dulous at the ridiculous question, “‘ You don’t imagine 
we're going to have a door?” Delia, bewildered and 
apprehensive: ‘‘ Then how are you going to get inside ?” 

“ By the roof, of course.” 

“Trap-door,” Angela explained between her gasps in 
wrenching a log straight. No door—that meant a ladder ; 
how Delia hated ladders, they always would slip from the 
bottom, she—she was afraid when she climbed one—but 
not a word— 

“TI saw one of the ladders was broken in the yard, 
perhaps they won’t be able to spare the other,” she said 
aloud hopefully. 

“Ladder ?”—Eric looked up again; Delia was cer- 
tainly stupid this morning, but then girls always were, 
except of course Angela, but then she was different. 

_ “Ladder?” he repeated. ‘‘ What on earth do you want 
with a ladder? Give me that fat log—oh! gee up.” 
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Delia’s sky grew suddenly dark, she felt the black 
clouds rolling up, and quite suddenly she realized that it 
was not being such fun as she thought. 

“But however are you going to get up to the roof?” 
she asked. r 

Eric pointed impatiently to a straggling branch which 
= to dizzy heights above their heads. ‘‘ Climb, of course, 
silly.” 

Delia’s heart sank as low as it could sink, to the toes 
of her boots. To climb up that tree, hanging by your 
arms suspended in mid-air; then crawling horizontally 
like a monkey and finally to jump from right up there, 
to down into the hut ! It was too much to ask. A 
ladder was nothing in comparison to that. 

*“* Angela, I—I really can’t climb, I can’t hold on, my 
arms give way underneath—and it’s so high ”” she 
murmured pathetically, gazing up at the swaying branch. 

“Rot,” Eric broke in; “if you don’t like climbing you 
can go home.” 

““T'm sure they'll let us have the ladder, Eric,” she 
pleaded. 

“Oh! shut up, if you’re such a coward, you'd better 
clear out; unless you climb up to the trap-door you don’t 
go in at all.” 

*“Don’t be an owl, Delia,’ Angela added. But Delia, 


the owl and the coward, stalked home with her head in > 


the air and her heart in her boots; boiling with indigna- 
tion against the world, the flesh and the devil, and her 
two cousins in particular. She locked herself up in her 
room and cried her indignation away, which left her only 
miserable. 

Twenty-four hours of being left out in the cold and 


contemptuously ignored was about as much as she could | 
put up with; so the following afternoon she returned to | 


the wood to find the hut finished, and voices emerging 
from the inside. A feeble “‘ Hullo” greeted their ears. 
* You, Delia? Changed your mind? Well, you can come 
in if you like, but you'll have to climb.” 

Delia set her teeth and clambered with difficulty on to 
the lowest branch. She did not know how she managed 
eventually to arrive above the trap-door, she only knew 
it was like a nightmare getting there. She forced herself 
to let go and “drop” into the hut, and stood there 
trembling with fright, brushing the green from her white 
blouse. But she was received back again into Society— 
and she supposed it had been worth it. 
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Angela had a mania for climbing trees, even on Sundays, 
which worried Delia considerably. 

But Delia was not always a coward, she did not know 
what fear meant where horses were concerned. Lessons 
at the riding school in London were ever a delight. An 
hour’s jumping was the best fun in the world. 

One day in particular Delia remembers with pride, 
satisfaction and joy. An unfortunate, white-faced, weedy 
boy about six or seven years older than herself was told 
to mount a big, grey, rebellious-looking animal with a 
white, wicked eye. Very loth and with great difficulty 
he scrambled on, and sat hunched up, looking perfectly 
miserable. 

“Trot round,” came the order. But the horse pre- 
ferred to gallop, and the boy clung on for dear life—by 
the reins—much too afraid of coming off to make any 
visible effort to obey. 

* Trot, I said,” shouted the riding master. ‘‘ Lean back ; 
stop him, can’t you.” He made a desperate effort but 
the horse merely shook his head violently, kicked out his 
hind legs, and bolted in the opposite direction. The boy 
came off, and stood shaking with fright. 

Delia meanwhile watched this exhibition with con- 
tempt. ‘‘ Fancy letting the horse beat him,” she said to 
herself. I wish I could get on his back, Id jolly well 
make him do what I wanted.” 

“Miss Lowry, will you come and ride Greydawn, and 
show Mr. Quilter how to manage him ?” 

This was said so that the whole school could hear. 
Delia was very proud that she should be asked to show 
that big boy how to ride. Splendid, now she was going 
to enjoy herself ! 

She looked very small in her red habit as she stood 
by that great snorting horse, with an expression of com- 
placent determination on her little face. One, two, three, 
@ bound and she was up. “ Now here’s a whip, and just 
you give it him,” the riding master said. 

“ Trot,” he shouted. The horse, thinking to have his 
own sweet way, again broke into a canter; but a firm 
though small pair of hands stopped him, and in his sur- 
prise he trotted for a few minutes. But he soon got 
impatient and restive, and without a warning swung up, 
round, on his hind legs and started off. But as yet he 
did not know his rider, and great was his annoyance when 
he was jerked back. He did not understand this, nor 
was he used to this sort of treatment. He would now 
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show his rider that he meant to have his own way; it 
was ridiculous being managed by someone you couldn’t 
feel on your back—preposterous !—and he gave a snort 
of anger. 

“Right wheel.” Now was his chance to show his 
utter superiority and supremacy. But Delia was thinking 
the same thing, and the tussle for supremacy and superi- 
ority began. The harder the tussle the more she enjoyed 
it. Her face glowed with perfect joy—the joy of battle! 
She was in no hurry; she would become his master all 
right. Each time he plunged to the left he was brought 
sharply back at a right angle on his haunches. After 
repeated attempts he got bored with that performance, 
and tried jibbing. But this was only received with a 
sound cut of the crop on his shoulder which was painful. 

Soon he became extremely annoyed and decidedly 
very angry, and showed Delia the white of his eye. He 
made up his mind to end the matter by throwing his rider. 
This he tried to do by a creditable performance of bucking, 
The great horse went up into the air, ducked his head 
between his forelegs, and kicked his hind legs viciously 
out behind. How Delia was enjoying herself. She was 
having the time of her life. Not so Greydawn. He had 
not been able to throw this featherweight, but instead was 
actually receiving blows like rain between his ears and 
across his neck. 

This, after all, was not a rider to be despised—in fact 
he was rather inclined to respect her; for she could ride 
and handle the reins, and he was hot and tired after his 
efforts. So he calmed down and stood panting and snorting 
softly to himself. 

Delia’s hand stole gently and firmly down his neck till 
the white of his eyes disappeared; and she finally trotted 
him round the school and over the jumps, while he 
answered to the rein like a meek old stager. 

On dismounting, the riding master patted her on the 
shoulder (she was not at all sure she liked being patted 
on the shoulder) and commended her highly (but she liked 
being commended). She stroked Greydawn’s nose: “ You 
see, old boy, you had to do what I wanted after all.” 

She felt pleased with herself and the world in general, 
and was almost disposed to pity that big boy, instead of 
treating him with the contempt which he deserved ; but 
nevertheless she passed him with her head held very high 
in the air. 

FRANCES RYDER 
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A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY IN SICILY 


It is not easy to determine to go to Sicily for a Christmas 
holiday. The Sicilian sea may be blue or violet-coloured 
when you reach it, but beyond a doubt it is many miles 
away: the Channel will almost certainly be grey and 
stormy, there is always just a chance that you may not be 
able to cross it, from stress of business or of weather: and 
then the train de luxe will go without you, and you will 
find that, apart from your loss in money and temper, every 
place will have been taken till after Christmas. Thoughts 
such as these will recur insistently, unless M. Coué has 
taught you to look on the brighter side of things: if he has, 
you will find that, in fact, yours will be the only tolerable 
crossing of the week, and should you have, as we had, a 
slight accident between Calais and Paris involving a delay 
of three hours, you will comfort yourself with the reflection 
that you still have twelve hours in hand, for your train does 
not leave Paris till 9.20 the next morning, whereas your 
unfortunate fellow travellers have to catch the 9 p.m. 
train on this very evening. You will be justified in re- 
joicing, (and it will add to your pleasure if you remember 
your Lucretius) not because it is any delight to you that 
anyone else should be worried, but because it is a sweet 
thing to contemplate the mischances from which you 
yourself are exempt. And from Paris onward all will be 
well, especially if you are wise enough to prefer fasting 
to feasting in the train. And you will find that you know 
all about the occupants of the next compartment, though 
you have never met before, and that they are very pleasant 
companions indeed. 

After a moderate night you will awake at Genoa, and 
travel close to a shining sea which in spite of tiresome tunnels 
will inspire you with a breath of happiness, and then the 
Campo Santo of Pisa will take you unawares, and you will 
feel the old familiar thrill at the sight of the Duomo and 
Baptistery ; you will welcome even your old friend the 
leaning Tower. Strange, is it not, that this wonderful 
gtoup of buildings should owe so much of its fame to an 
accident which detracts so much from its beauty ? Person- 
ally I could almost wish that the Leaning Tower had 
taken the plunge: the half-arrested fall jam jam casura 
cadentique Imminet adsimilis is so much out of harmony 
With the perfect peace and beauty of its surroundings. 
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Between Pisa and Rome I have memories of countless 
flocks of sheep, but alas!no shepherdesses, hills higher 
than the South Downs but not quite unlike them, the sea 
very close at times, and never very far away, now and then 
a promontory castle-crowned. The next solid fact is Civita 
Vecchia. Another hour and a half and there is the Anio 
no longer “ headlong,” but tranquil and brimming with 
the afternoon light, then the Tiber, and after that the long 
circuitous wandering round the walls. And so we came 
to Rome. We had thought to go on at once to Naples 
but it appeared that on Saturdays there is always a wait 
of three hours, and that meant not reaching Naples till 
midnight. A vexatious delay, but it worked out for good. 
We walked down to Trajan’s forum, and went to the Ulpian 
Restaurant, not to know which (I was told) argues your- 
self unknown to Rome. It was too early to dine and indeed 
we had not come for that purpose, but we were given a 
friendly welcome, and the manager was most kind in show- 
ing us the vaults of Trajan’s date, which inspired respect, 
but not in our case affection. Yet we were glad to have 
seen the place, and grateful for the welcome. 

The next five hours in the train were wearisome, and 
Christmas had begun before we were in Naples, Christmas 
Day was sunny and uneventful: the streets were odious, 
thanks to the noise of crackers and missiles hurled against 
the walls by Neapolitans flown with insolence and youth, 
but not, I think, with wine: there was Siegfried in the opera 
house that evening, but as we felt unenterprising and tired 
we preferred to go to bed. The next morning we spent 
at the Museum, and there we realized more vividly than 
in the photograph how restoration has spoilt the face of 
Orpheus in that beautiful relief, where the quiet marble 
tells the story of the parting of husband and wife not less 
impressively than Virgil’s passionate lines. Medea, with 
hands that writhe round the sword which she is soon to 
use against her little children, seemed to us even more 
amazing than when we first saw her five and twenty years 
ago: among all the treasures that Pompeii and Herculaneum 
have guarded for us I should give this picture the first 
place, because it is the only convincing piece of evidence 
that remains to us of the glory of Greek painting. Of course 
the bronzes are wonderful, and probably one quarter of 
the surviving ancient bronzes are here, but this picture 
is unique ; an undoubted copy, and perhaps not altogether 
unworthy of the original, the masterpiece of Timomachus. 
We left Naples at midnight, and had hoped to renew our 
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acquaintance with Paestum by the glimpses of the moon, 
but there was husbandry in heaven, and we passed it in the 
dark. The night was so still that I almost regretted having 
declined the sea-journey from Naples to Palermo, but the 
morning proved, to our entire satisfaction, that we had 
chosen the better way. How seldom one has leisure to 
enjoy the slow splendours of the sunrise! And afterwards 
the low light of the risen sun onthe pools by the 
seashore, to our right, and the wooded hills to our left 
gave us something even better than the best that can 
be seen at sea. We crossed the strait at San Giovanni 
in the ferry, which takes the whole train on board, about 
midday, and reached Messina, now changed out of all 
recognition from the city I knew before the earthquake 
had its will. 

Twenty years ago I passed through the straits at sunrise 
and saw the noble buildings that used to crown the hills 
one by one touched into splendour by the rising sun: 
it was a sight which I shall never forget, but one alas! 
which no one will ever see again. It is slow travelling in 
Sicily (not that this matters, while the daylight lasts), 
and we were very glad to leave the train, which at least 
was punctual, when we found ourselves at last, after travelling 
eighty miles in six hours, at Syracuse. We stayed outside 
the town close to the Latonia Cappuccini, where once the 
flower of the Athenian army rotted away in captivity ; 
it is now an ideal place for an hotel: the Lesser Harbour 
is a few hundred yards away: just beyond is modern 
Syracuse which at the distance of a mile still makes a brave 
show, especially when the town lights begin to twinkle 
in the evening before the colours of the sunset have passed 
away. Some of the bedrooms have a noble view of Etna, 
which oftener than not during our stay was clear of cloud, 
and from the tower of the hotel the early riser has generally 
all to himself the splendid panorama, which includes the 
Great Harbour and the distant southern hills, as well as 
Etna, and the line of coast as far as Catana. The night, 
except for what Pindar calls the “loud, lewd braying ” 
of the ass, is divinely still after the noises of Naples, where 
cocks, unseen by day, lurk in every house, and crow from 
midnight onwards in frantic foolish rivalry, each eager to 
be the first to salute the dawn. One ass, my own particular 
enemy, slept, if indeed he ever slept at all, fifty yards from 
my window, and brayed outrageously till his owner awoke 
and harnessed him to the plough, in the twilight. I hated 
him then, but when I rose an hour later and saw my enemy 
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ploughing on the sky-line, patient and industrious, I could not 
help respecting him and even loving him a little. Not very 
long afterwards came breakfast outside, in the sunshine 
which we dodged behind the pillars of the portico. ‘0! 
nights and suppers of the gods”’ says Horace, and I have 
known the truth of that under the stars. But breakfast 
out of doors at Christmas-time turns rolls and coffee to 
nectar and ambrosia. We had settled to spend nearly 
a fortnight in Syracuse, so there was no hurry about any- 
thing. One day we lunched in the theatre, another in the 
fort of Euryelus but oftenest we took the road that leads 
to Scala Greca. Iris, iris everywhere. I believe dwarf iris 
is the name, but it does injustice to the flower. They grow 
about ten inches high, and the flowers are quite as large 
as those of our garden-iris in June and even more beautiful. 
Most of them were violet, but some were a pale mauve, 
And close to Scala Greca there was a field where the yellow 
iris was just beginning to bloom. 

The last time that I was in Syracuse, we had brought 
with us on the ship great bouquets of yellow flags which 
we had gathered at Thermopyle, but this was Christmas, 
and my last visit had been in April, and then we had done 
wisely to bring the yellow flags with us, for at Easter we 
found few flowers or none at Syracuse. But this time there 
was divine plenty in midwinter. The only sadness was 
that again and again we found bunches of iris which had 
been picked and then thrown away to wither on the roadside. 
Age makes the heart tenderer to flowers ; this time I picked 
very few and my companion spent much time in gathering 
up the faded castaways, which we found along the road, 
and carrying them to the nearest wayside pool, that they 
might drink and live a little longer. It was lovely to linger 
on the road, with Etna on our left splendid in the sunshine, 


to have our luncheon with us, and to be able to eat it any: | 
where. We had no special goal in view, except perhaps | 


just to reach the sea, and suddenly the road dipped, we 
crossed the single railway line which here skirts the coast 
and came to the little harbour of Santa Panagia. Just 
three or four houses, then a church, and then the road 
turns and you are on the quay. There is a single fishing: 
boat fastened to the little jetty, and the crew are wrap 

in their cloaks, fast asleep. It is not quite noon, and we 
step carefully and quietly between the sleepers to the water's 
edge, and then turn back, and review the scene. “ The 
twelve apostles,” whispers my companion, and it seemed 
at first hearing too good to be true: but nothing is too 
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good to be true on some mornings in some places : I counted 
the sleepers twice, to be certain, and nodded in joyful 
assent. And really there was little to be surprised at, 
except the coincidence of numbers. Nothing changes in 
the Mediterranean. The boats have the same vermilion 
cheeks that Homer knew; the prow still ‘sees its way 
with eyes”’: and fishermen still wrap themselves in their 
cloaks, with a stone for a pillow, and sleep by the boat’s 
side, on the jetty of Santa Panagia, or in the little harbour 
of Capernaum at the head of the Lake of Galilee. We 
left them sleeping soundly, and guided by a little 
boy were soon brought to Scala Greca. And there on 
the top of the hill, just above an ancient road, with a 
deep wheel-mark in the stone, looking out over a sunlit 
sea we lunched on figs and dates and rolls (or was it 
toasted bread ?) and Sicilian cheese. And we were very 
happy, and I thought of the shepherd in Theocritus who 
did not covet the kingdom of Pelops, or pray for gold 
or speed of foot to outrace the winds. Why indeed race 
anywhere ? 

Surely of all places in all the world this was the most 
desirable, this place of wide prospect and unforgettable 
memories ; a boy (for once) is playing on a pipe not far 
below us; the cattle and the goats are grazing right down 
to the Sicilian sea. The first time I was in Sicily I remember 
hearing that there were no cows in the island and that all 
the milk came from Genoa: it was probably untrue even 
then, certainly it is not true to-day. Anyhow, I am not 
dreaming, and those are really cows. It is good to be 
living, to be conscious of the past, to realize the great- 
ness of the issues which depended on the choice between 
Thapsus or the Great Harbour as the station for the 
Athenian fleet, to refresh the body with food and sunshine, 
and the mind with memories and dreams. It is good to 
be here. 

And not very far away from here is a cave in which 
on another day we took refuge from a shower of rain. We 
were joined by two goats and a donkey, and presently by 
an unconscionable old man, who owned the donkey and 
for no apparent reason drove him out into the rain. The 
cave was not far from the sea, and from the top a fig tree 
hung down with branches that reached almost to the ground. 
And suddenly the thought came to me that it was just 
such a fig tree, growing from just such a cliff, at which 
Odysseus clutched rising from the wave, and found safety 
from the awful whiripool which was fain to suek him 
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down into the depths. It is not only Theocritus who 
lives again for a lover of the classics in Sicily. I had re- 
cognized Homer’s boats in the harbour of Siracusa, and here 
was a cliff and a tree recalling the escape of the much-enduring 
hero to anyone who had eyes to see. 

There was some question as to whether we should go 
to Santa Panagia a second time. Almost certainly the 
twelve apostles would not be there again, or they might be 
awake and prove quite commonplace, or worst of all they 
might actually beg. But no, that at least would not be 
true to our experience in Syracuse: begging was quite the 
exception, and we met with nothing but kindness and 
friendliness whenever in our impossible Italian we asked 
the way. Finally we agreed to take the risk, and hope for 
the best. The best would have been the twelve apostles 
setting out or coming in, but as it was, what we saw was very 
good. There was a single fisherman busy on a little jutting 
promontory with rod and line; no one else within sight or 
sound. I hoped that he might catch a fish, such a monster 
as the fisherman in Theocritus caught in his dream, but 
my companion was on the side of the fishes: her wish 
prevailed and nothing was caught. Before long a second 
fisherman appeared, but he too had no success: nothing 
happened except that two pigeons settled on a rock just 
opposite us, and a cow and two goats came down almost 
to the beach. There was a summer stillness and a spring 
freshness in the air; and January was not yet seven days 
old. That was enough for us: and in the words of Mr. Arthur 
Benson’s loveliest poem, we were “‘ with gazing most content.” 
I remember in past years a day at Girgenti which was spoilt 
for us by the cruelty of small Sicilian boys, with faces like 
angels, who seemed to think we should appreciate the 
torture of lizards: but that was more than 20 years 
ago, and more than 100 miles away: I am sure that the 
standard of kindliness has risen in Sicily, animals are far 
better treated on the whole, and the drivers seem to take 
a pride in the well-being of their horses. And after all 
those who live in glass houses (there are such houses in 
England, and I do not mean the Crystal Palace) have no 
right to throw a stone. It is a hateful thing that it should 
seem fair sport to anyone to impale a little fish on a hook 
in the hope that soon and on the chance that very late 
the living bait, which feels and struggles all the time, may 
attract the attention of some merciless pike, which by 
comparison is almost merciful. Anyhow, if we had improved, 
as Italy has improved, during the last thirty years, England 
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would be a paradise for all animals, and it is still far short 
of that. 

Meanwhile it is time for us to leave Sicily to those who 
have leisure to see it in the spring: apparently there will 
not be many visitors this year. We never found more 
than twenty in any hotel, and selfishly we were glad that 
it should be so. Everywhere we met with much kindness 
and friendliness. There were, of course, many Americans, 
full of enjoyment as Americans always are: one of them 
always joined my donkey on the sky-line before the sunrise. 
It is an attractive trait in man or woman to be “ anxious 
to see the preparation which the sun makes, when he is 
coming forth from his chambers of the East”: a love of 
the simple life seemed specially noteworthy in one who 
was travelling with two ladies and with nearer forty than 
thirty trunks: for his own needs a suit-case sufficed. At 
Taormina we were lucky to meet two “old boys”: one 
had left Eton some twenty days, and one some twenty 
years: but we all shared one inseverable link at home, 
and found many links of common interest to bind us closer 
abroad. Thanks to the kindness of one of these “old 
boys”? and his brother we were motored to Randazzo, 
the highest inhabited town on Etna (so we were told), and 
it was a very glorious drive. The town itself when we got 
there was a disappointment, but fortunately we had to 
get there first: and the long ascent over the wild uplands 
was a revelation: but even so I doubt whether Nature has 
done better for Etna than Matthew Arnold in his Empedocles. 
Or rather it would be truer to say that had it not been for 
Matthew Arnold Etna would have meant ever so much 
less to us. Matthew Arnold and Pindar and Theocritus. 
Greek poetry clings to Etna and glorifies it as Hebrew 
poetry glorifies Mount Hermon: Pindar talks of “the 
heavenly pillar, all through the year the nurse of dazzling 
snow” with scarcely less exaggeration than the Psalmist 
who sings of the dews of Hermon which “fell upon the 
hill of Sion” more than a hundred miles away. Still there 
is good excuse in either case. Mount Hermon is the one 
royal mountain of Palestine just as Etna queens it over 
Sicily: each is 10,000 feet above the sea, and each has no 
rival which attains to much more than 3,000 feet. Randazzo 
itself has no claim to loveliness: we could not help thinking 
how monotonously life must pass in the little town. There 
seemed to be no playground for the children, no place of 
entertainment for men and women: no break in the 
monotony except the occasional arrival of a motor carrying 
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tourists such as ourselves. We were not sorry to say 
good-bye to Randazzo. Soon after leaving it we crossed 
a great stream of lava due to an eruption which took place 
only eleven years ago. The lava is still warm, actually 
smoking in places, and I suppose hundreds of years must 
pass before this waste can become tilth again. For the 
rest of the perilous way back to Taormina there was plenty 
of accommodation for adventures, but thanks to a very 
skilful pilot we returned undamaged home in time for tea, 

At Taormina we met three English girls, travelling 
together, whom we had already seen at Syracuse. That 
in itself might seem a negligible event. But though we 
only met for an hour or two, we felt that here was a new 
thing, at least in our experience, and wholly delightful. 
For these three girls, of whom the eldest looked about 
twenty-three, were wandering where the spirit led them, 
as securely, as serenely and as successfully as any trio of 
undergraduates from Trinity or Balliol. They made no 
plans, and had no programme; they just wandered, 
like the river, at their own sweet will. The last evening 
on which we saw them they were smoking cigarettes at 
9 p.m. after dinner, preparatory to catching a train which 
started three miles away at 9.45: their packing was still 
incomplete, but they seemed to have all the time in the 
world at their disposal; certainly they had not yet settled 
how far to travel on that night: eventually, of course, 
to Naples, but they might get out at Paestum, or Salerno, 
or any other place which happened to take their fancy in 
the early morning. Very gay, very gallant and wholly 
unselfconscious they did the right thing in the right way: 
and yet it used to be said that to do the right thing in 
the wrong way was characteristic of a woman. Anyhow, 
they made it clear to us that, however impossible or un- 
speakable the Turks may prove, and however low the mark 
may fall, there is still something left to thank the gods 
for. We heard of them once again in Italy: there too they 
had come and seen and conquered. But this digression 
(which if they should ever chance to read, I pray them to 
forgive) has been long enough, and it is time to hurry home. 
The drive from Salerno to Amalfi, the climb to Ravello, 
the twelfth-century sculptures on the church doors, not 
less wonderful than those on Giotto’s Campanile in Florence, 
the walk to the old monastery above Cava, the new excava- 
tions at Pompeii, all played an unforgettable part in these 
crowded hours of glorious life. And when very quickly 
we found ourselves in England again, at the end of January, 
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behold! it was spring, with the “‘ sround-flame of the 
crocus” breaking the mould. And the day after my home- 
coming I was shown a picture of which I had never even 
heard, representing Christ before Pilate, in the National 
Gallery, and that was almost the best thing of all. 
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IN THE OUT-BYE COUNTRY OF THE 
NORTHUMBERLAND BORDERS 


A pay of clear sunshine, with a southerly wind just strong 
enough to move the big, white clouds lazily across the blue 
dome of the sky. A day to lie on the open moor and watch 
the shadows of the clouds chasing across the fells, and a day 
when all nature was at peace, and the moorland creatures 
content to proceed upon their lawful occasions without let 
or hindrance from their fellows. 

In the shelter of the valley below clustered the grey, 
stone houses of the village, built around the open space of 
the green, which still rejoiced in the possession of an ancient 
pound, a circular wall with a strong oak door closing the 
entrance—kept more as an ancient relic than for any use 
it afforded in these present times. 

On the rising hill on the north side stands a peel tower, 
nestling amongst a belt of trees, and overlooking the country 
side, as if even in these peaceful days it was there to protect 
and guard the hamlet from all unwarranted intrusion. 

A narrow stone bridge crossed the burn a short way 
below the village, where a pair of dippers had made their 
nest between the rough stones of the piers. All day long 
one or other of the birds danced on the rocks beneath, 
keeping its mate company as she sat on her eggs above. 
Round the bend of the stream, where a beach of shingle 
had been washed up by the winter floods, dwelt a pair of 
sandpipers. They had their nest in a small tuft of grass 
on the edge of the stones. The bird sat so close on her 
eggs, that except for a slight heaving of the back feathers, 
there was no movement whatever. A herd of calves 
frequented this stream, splashing backwards and forwards 
from bank to bank, restless and annoyed by the flies. They 
fed as they moved along the grassy edge, snuffling 
noisily in a manner peculiar to calves. In their progress 
one of them snuffled over the sandpiper, curious to feel a 
bunch of soft feathers amongst the grass. Even then the 
bird did not move, but waited till the animals had walked 
on to a safe distance, and then she fled downstream, no 
doubt in search of her mate to tell him of the strange 
happenings that went on in his absence. 

On the south side of the burn the hill ascended gradually, 
opening on to the moor above. Along the valley, and on 
the lower slopes where the soil was sufficiently good, grass 
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had been laid down. In the summer time this provided feed 
for the cattle, and the stone walls thereof a certain amount 
of shelter for the sheep in the winter. On to these fields 
in spring came the blackcocks in the early hours just before 
dawn, where they performed their curious display. So 
like turkey-cocks they are, as they spread their tails and 
trail their wings on the ground, their heads pressed amongst 
the feathers of the back which are fluffed out to meet them. 
The bubbling note heard during this performance has a 
curiously carrying power, it is very difficult to tell from 
which direction it comes, or even how near it may be. While 
the actual dance is in progress, the birds appear to be 
completely oblivious to any and everything around them, 
and if the whole party were so occupied at the same time it 
would be possible to approach quite close to them without 
being observed. But there are always seme that have just 
finished, and others that are not quite ready to begin, and 
these are as wary as these black game proverbially are. 
On the rising slope of the hill,:snipe are nesting under 
tufts of grass, neatly drawn together over their backs, 
while overhead their mates are wheeling rqund and round, 
climbing so high that they are almost out of sight, then 
swooping earthwards with that delightful drumming that 
seems an expression of the pure joy of life. 
' Where the rough grass joins the heather, the golden 
plover is found, standing on an open space that commands 
a good view all around, and whistling all the time to his 


/ mate. This whistle becomes shrill with alarm on the 


slightest sign of danger, and is perhaps at its utmost 
pitch when the young are hatched off. However small these 


| chicks may be, they seem to clearly understand that there 


is a note which means danger, and at that signal they must 
remain as motionless as possible. So still do they lie that 
it is not easy to avoid treading on them, as they are only 
a little brighter, or perhaps of a purer gold, than the moss 
around them. 

It is amongst this moss that the golden plovers nest, 
choosing a bare knoll amongst the surrounding heather, and 
so exactly do they match the moss that it is very difficult 
to see them, for the bird crouches low with only the golden 
feathers of the back showing. But when the plover rises 
from her nest, she will run away as if wounded, trailing her 


: wings and rolling from side to side, uttering the most plaintive 
_ cries, as if in the greatest pain, and only when she is some 


distance away will she take to her wings and fly off. 
The moors have their voices which belong to themselves 
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alone, and amongst them surely the curlew, especially in 
its courting days, expresses the wildness of that out-bye 
country more than does any other of the birds assembled 
there. Its long, bubbling call, with all the notes running 
into one another, is curiously soft, and most appealing in 
its plaintiveness. A call that would coax the heart from a 
stone, as the saying goes. Yet she pays no apparent 
attention to him, but walks about on her own concerns 
completely indifferent. 

They select a patch of rough grass for their nest, tramp- 
ling out a hollow therein, and laying four large brown eggs, 
very large for the size of the bird. When the eggs are hard 


set, she will not move from them even though one may be | 
standing within a yard of her. Then she lies flat, with head _ 


extended on the ground in front, her dark markings on their 
buff ground so harmonising with the surrounding dead grass 
that she is practically invisible. These birds seem to know 
how completely their plumage blends with their surroundings, 
for they trust to that entirely for their protection. Therefore 
the shepherds are the most likely folk to know of nests on 
the moors, for they are over their beat twice a day in the 
early summer, starting away with their dogs as soon as it 
is light, and although a bird will sit close enough when the 
man passes by, it cannot stand the inquisitiveness of a dog’s 
nose. ‘These shepherds have the best of the day to them- 
selves, for all bird lovers know that the very early morning 


is the most favourable time for watching the feathered | 


population, before the light of day, and the disturbances 
thereof, have awakened a sense of fear and caution in them 


that makes them wary and afraid. Also, perhaps for this | 


reason, they feed before the world is astir, rest during the 
day, and feed again at evening when the dusking is closing } 
in. Then the shepherd goes his rounds again to see if his | 


3 


' 


sheep are all right before night. The North-Country sheep, | 


Herdwick, Cheviot, or whatever breed they may be, bear 
very heavy fleeces, and during the spring, before the shearing 
time comes round, the sheep are often “ cast,” lying helpless 
on their backs, unable to regain their legs. Then woe 
betide them if a raven or crow comes their way, and it is 
wonderful how soon these uncanny birds become conscious 
of their whereabouts. They pick out their eyes even while 
still alive, and wait for a few days longer to commence work 
upon the carcass. 
Along the ridge of this particular hill lies a long, straight 
road, rising from the village below and wending its way 
towards the south. At the top of the rise stands a gibbet, 
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with a wooden head hanging therefrom, cut into a rough 
likeness of the man who once hung there in chains. It is 
a gruesome object, even when the sun is shining and the 
weather at its best, but what must it be on a winter’s night 
with the fitful moonbeams playing around it ? 

At the present day a local superstition endows the gibbet 
with the virtue of being able to cure toothache; if a chip is 
rubbed on the offending tooth it is said to remove the pain 
at once. But as a woman in the village tritely remarked : 
“Tf a body walked three miles up yon hill with the toothache, 
it would surely be gone long before he reached the gibbet.” 

Here on this open heather ground are the nesting grouse, 
mostly still sitting, but some already away with their chicks. 
One little party had only hatched out that morning and had 
scrambled out of the nest on to the moss below. Little 
balls of gold and brown just matching the heather stalks 
and the golden moss. The mother bird, though alarmed 
enough for herself, was much more concerned for the safety 
of her family, and stood anxiously watching within a few 
yards, longing to do something on their behalf, but doubtful 
how to proceed. 

Next day she had moved her little party away into the 
longer heather, where they were completely hidden. But 
by listening very intently, a soft clucking could be heard 
somewhere near at hand. For the grouse could see the 
intruder plainly enough, although invisible herself. 

Still the moor rises, up above the grouse ground to wilder 

and more rugged conditions. Large boulders thrust their 
way through the heather, piling one on another in great 
heaps, till the foot of the crags is reached. Here the heather 
has been lately burnt, so is short and green, affording good 
pasturage for the sheep, but also giving a warm, dry bed to 
the adders which abound in the fell country, and though 
no doubt harmless enough if left to themselves, greatly 
resent being trodden on by sheep and dogs, so the shepherd 
reports many deaths by snake-bite in consequence. 
_ The crags rise in sheer force 300 feet from the burn 
immediately at their feet. So sheer are they that they look 
as if cut off with a knife. Here and there a fault in the 
rock cuts them horizontally, and where the crack gives 
sufficient space, a raven contrives to make a nest, well 
knowing that the nest is safe enough from anything that 
has not wings, and the feathered folk they can deal with 
themselves. 

On these crags there are always three sites fairly close 
together, where the ravens build in alternate years, giving 
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the previous season’s abode time to become clean and sweet | lik 


before it is used again. 


As the ravens are sitting hard by the end of April, if 


they have not already hatched out by then, they need a 
very sheltered place to protect them from the wind and 
heavy snowstorms which drive across these fells. So they 
select a cranny where an overhanging rock protects them 
from the weather, and has sufficient space underneath to 
provide accommodation for their bulky and most untidy 


structure, and also to allow room for the young birds to | 


walk about before they are able to fly. 

When the young are fledged, the parents take up a 
post of vantage on the other side of the cleugh, from whence 
they can watch the nest. They fly constantly to and fro, 
sometimes soaring to a great height, slowly wheeling round 
and round till they are mere specks in the sky, then hurl 
themselves downwards, turning rapid somersaults in their 
flight until the edge of the crag is reached, when they glide 
away to their look-out place, no doubt to regain their breath 
after such a desperate performance. 


A few feet below this crag on the eastern side, but still on | 


66 


the top of the moor, lies an extensive “ moss” or bog, so 
deep and treacherous it seems avoided even by the birds. 
It is, however, the source of two of the best known rivers 
in Northumberland. The tiny streams move slowly at 


first, over the almost level ground, gaining in speed as the | 


slope becomes more acute, and tumbling with hurry and 


confusion over the limestone ledges a couple of miles below. | 


Gathering in volume from tributary streams as it proceeds 
across the lower moor, the burn that has chosen the western 
line flows past the sandpiper’s nest so many miles away, 
and under the old stone bridge where the dippers dance on 
the stones. Mile after mile along the pleasant meadowland 
of the in-bye country, swelled by now into a wide river, 


dignified and stately in its course, the joyousness of youth | 


left far behind on the rocky fells, beloved by now of fisher- 
men and hiding big fish in its deep pools. Onwards ever, 
until the big, smoky towns are reached, and from whence 
it carries on its waters ships laden with precious freights, 
till it hands them over to the care of the North Sea. 


But to return to the crags while the sun is still high over- 


head, for it gets chill on the fells when dusk sets in. 
The view from the crags, over 1,200 feet above sea-level, 


is extensive on all sides. Away to the south lie the chimneys | 


of Newcastle, shroulded in a mist of murky smoke. On the 
eastern horizon the line of the sea is just visible, gleaming 
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like silver in the sunlight. Bringing the eye inland, a 


ridge of blue hills forms a rampart to the north, leading 
va 


further westward to the grand outline of Cheviot itself, 
rising clear and bold into the sky, looking every inch of its 
2,800 feet. The line of hills continues along the Border 
south at first, then bending away to the west joins the fells 
of Cumberland. Here and there a green valley with the 
bright streak of a river may be seen, giving variety to the 


_ great brown moors, rolling one behind another from sea to 


} to | 
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This country must have been lively enough a few hundred 
years ago. It was the happy hunting ground of the raiders 
on both sides of the Border, and many a fight took place 
within sight of the crags when the Warden of the Middle 
Marches caught up with the retreating Scots. 

Not far from here stands the fine old dwelling-house of 
one of the ancient Border families, whose chatelaine used 
to bring in for breakfast a covered dish with only a spur 
on it, when her larder was empty. A gentle hint to her 
men-folk to ride in search of something for their next meal. 

Down the cleugh cut through the hill by the westward 
burn, a merlin’s nest rested on a narrow ledge under an 
overhanging bunch of heather. Last year it formed the 
home of a crow, who no doubt collected the thick stalks of 
heather with which the nest was built. Here the merlin 
was bringing up her family of five eyasses, sturdy little 
fellows they were, still in their first covering of grey down, 
but showing blue wing quills very plainly. The merlin 
stayed round about the hillside all day, choosing a knoll 
or outstanding rock from whence she could watch her family, 


quick, angry chatter when alarmed ; if a raven or crow passed 
by she gave chase, swooping at them with incredible swift- 
ness, combined with such vigour and determination that 
they fled to a safe distance with what speed they could. 
If, however, it was a human being who threatened her nest, 
she flew round and round, chattering so anxiously that she 
was quickly joined by her mate, who helped in the outcry. 

A pair of hoodie-crows evidently had their nest this 


| season a little further along the face of the hill, but long 
| since the young had been on the wing and able to a certain 


extent to fend for themselves; they always kept together 
in a family party, though the youngsters, not yet being as 
strong as their parents, lagged woefully behind, and took 
but short flights, and those with a good deal of exertion on 
their part. 
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On a level plateau a little lower down this hill was an | 


open piece of water, fringed on one side with reeds and 
clumps of rushes. Amongst this tangle nested a colony 
of black-headed gulls. Only by wading could their nests 
be reached, but it was very certain they had been raided 
by somebody, probably the shepherd, for there were very 
few eggs there although the season was well advanced for 
them. A teal was seen leading her little brood hurriedly 
through the fringe of rushes at the further end of the loch, 
and where the water met the tiny shore under the bank 
a dunlin or two were running fussily about, as if they also 
had the cares of the family upon their minds. 

As the moor drops down to the in-bye country below, 
thorn bushes and stunted trees mingled with the heather 
on the slope; and here were found ring ousels or mountain 
blackbirds, singing in a clump of bushes hanging over an 
outstanding lump of rock. These birds are extremely curious, 
and will come to inspect any stranger, flying from bush to 
bush, nearer and nearer, till they can obtain a really satisfying 
look. 

Down below, amongst the ragged trees at the foot of 
the opposite slope, a pair of curlews were calling excitedly, 
rapid, shrill notes, the sound moving slowly along as if they 
were hunting something. The keeper knew that a fox was 
disturbing the birds, and as he was probably threatening 


their young, the old birds were attacking him. They must ° 


have been altogether too much for the fox—no doubt the 
clamour bewildered him and he was glad to escape from it— 
for the voices soon calmed down, and all was peace again. 

A small belt of fir trees led round some grass fields from 
the moor towards the village, now just visible in the distance. 


At the top end of this wood a grey hen was sitting on nine | 


eggs under a bramble bush, around and amongst which 4 
strong, rushy grass was growing. She had tunnelled her 
way into this tangle and was completely hidden therein. 
Over the wall, a short distance from her, that divided the 


wood from the grass field beyond, two or three blackcock | 
were feeding. They have a great liking for clover, and where , 


this grass land has been treated with basic slag a good crop 
of clover results. 

In the early morning and again at evening the cocks 
came out to feed. Staid and dignified they were, the excite- 
ments of their courting days long since past, and they had 
arrived at that stage in life when their meals provided the 
chief, if not the only interest. 

The grey hen joined them in the dusk, but fed by herself, 
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- and when she had finished, returned at once to her nest. 


Keepers say that both grouse and black game are very easily 
made to desert. A grouse may be disturbed twice, but once 
is generally enough for a grey hen. This particular bird 
must have been disturbed by something, for a week later 
she was spending her whole time in the field, and several 
of her eggs had been smashed by a crow. 

Fifty yards or so further on, a tawny owl watched from 
the branch of a fir tree; she sat thereabouts all day, keeping 
guard over her nest, which was in a big hole under a fallen 
tree. She had but one young one, a large ball of grey down, 
with sleepy eyes, and a strong, useful-looking beak. It 
always stood at the back of the hole away from the light. 

Tawny owls are usually most spiteful in the defence of 
their young, dashing viciously at any intruder, attacking 
heads and faces with their claws, and inflicting a considerable 
amount of damage before they can be beaten off. This 
particular bird was extremely friendly, merely calling gently 
to her visitors and watching with solemn interest while 
her chick was inspected, but evincing not the slightest 
wish to interfere. 

Where a group of oak trees had covered the ground 
beneath them with a thick bed of last year’s leaves, a wood- 
cock rose from the ground, carrying a young bird between 
her thighs, her tail depressed to give support to the back 
of her passenger. She flew down to the edge of the stream 
in the valley, and was soon lost to sight in the gathering 
dusk. 

Evening brings all the moor birds out to feed, curlew were 
in the lower meadows where the ground was more or less 
marshy. Each bird as it finished its meal resorted to the 
burn, where it waded in to drink. Then, fully satisfied, 
flew silently back to its home on the high ground. 

A general peace descends with the shadows of the dusking, 
the calls of the birds heard so continuously during the hours 
of daylight are hushed, and only the beat of wings overhead 
breaks the stillness, as some belated wanderer hurries 
back to its mate away on the open fells of the out-bye 


country. 
M. G. S. Brst 


THE “DIE-HARD” MOVEMENT 


It is proposed to hold a small Meeting of Members of both Houses of Parlig. 
ment to consider the present position of Irish affairs, and what action, if any, 
should be taken in regard thereto. The Meeting will be held at the House of 
Commons, Room 5, on Tuesday, July 19th, at 5 p.m. Your attendance is 
particularly requested. 

(Signed) SALISBURY 

July 16, 1921 C. T. Foxcrorr 


SEVENTEEN Members of both Houses responded to this 
appeal. From this modest beginning sprang a movement 
which within fifteen months brought into power 4 
Conservative Government, and reduced Mr. Lloyd George's 
apparently impregnable Coalition majority of over three 
hundred to a total following of under fifty ! 

But the seed had been sown many months before, 
The sacrifice of General Dyer, thrown as a sop to Indian 
extremists ; the perpetual belittling of France, neglect of 
Italy, and corresponding tenderness towards the Boche 
and the Bolshevik ; and finally, colossal taxation, apparently 
due more to Government extravagance and _ generosity 
towards Germany than to the legitimate expenditure of 
the war, had already sown distrust of the Coalition broad- 
cast throughout the country. Already constituencies had 


returned Independent Anti-waste candidates by large | 


majorities ; while public irritation was still further increased 
when the Government, after suggesting drastic private 
economies to the gigantically overburdened taxpayer, 
coolly proposed an increase in the emoluments of both 
Ministers and Members of Parliament. 


After Mr. Bonar Law’s retirement things had grown | 


even worse. Men suspected attempts to manipulate the 
Press by means of favours and honours, and to utilize 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s hold upon the Conservative 


Party in order to lull Parliament and people into | 


acquiescence in the despotism of Mr. Lloyd George, 
with Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead as his assessors. 

Parliament, however, up to now, had but faintly 
reflected the growing distrust of the constituencies. No 
Liberal politician, with the exception of Lord Grey and 
Mr. McKenna (who was now out of Parliament), had stood 


forth against the worst evils of the Coalition régime ; while | 


the recognized Conservative leaders seemed snugly ensconced 
in the Prime Minister’s pocket. Yet faint misgivings were 
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stirring even in the hypnotized ranks of the Coalition 
majority ; straws had begun to show the way of the wind 
even in the docile House of Commons. I remember an 
incident just before the Easter recess of 1921, when Mr. 
Lloyd George had been speaking on the European situation. 
His tone even more than his words—and they were suffi- 
ciently significant—had unmistakably suggested that France 
and Poland would be our future foes, Germany and 
Bolshevik Russia our future friends! Although there were 
as yet no overt signs of revolt, one prominent Conservative 
said to another as they left the Chamber in disgust, “‘ We 
have got to do something to stop this treachery towards 
our friends all over the world, to end this sickening rot 
of all principle in the Conservative Party.” 

Thus, when, one fatal morning, the Government 
capitulated to Sinn Fein, the clear-sighted saw in this 
but the latest and worst of a whole series of betrayals of 
Britain’s friends in order to propitiate Britain’s foes. 

And what a betrayal it was! Only six months 
previously the Government had enacted a measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland, definitely declared to be final. 
Only a few weeks before (in May 1921), it had pronounced 
Dominion Home Rule unthinkable, and vowed that it 
would never desert the Loyalists—never surrender to assas- 
sination. Finally, it had claimed that it had murder by 
the throat. How true this claim was we learned later. 


_ An important Government official declared to me that 


Michael Collins had himself informed him how, just before 
the truce, he had attempted to ambush my informant, 
but in vain; since his followers (cowed by the splendid 
efforts of the R.I.C. and the military) had practically reached 


the end of their tether. Yet, with victory thus within 


their grasp, June was not over ere, without a word of 
consultation with their followers, Ministers had suddenly, 
cravenly, and completely capitulated to crime, invited 
murder to Downing Street, and embarked on a policy 


| which gave to Southern rebels immediate Dominion Home 


Rule; more extensive than that enjoyed by any Dominion. 
Army, Navy, and Air Force were conceded, and the Oath 
of Allegiance whittled down almost to the point of elimina- 
tion. Worst of all, Government action was robbing the 
law-abiders of every shred of protection, disbanding the 
R.LC., opening the gaols, and leaving the Loyalists— 


| whom the Government had already disarmed—to their fate. 


In addition, it soon became evident that the boundaries 
of Ulster were no longer sacred. 
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Let us now summarize the history of the movement 
from its inception in July 1921 till its victory in October 
1922. 

The seventeen Members who had responded on July 
19th to the modest invitation which heads this article 
had come to a unanimous and definite conclusion. They 


had decided that principle had been too long sacrificed | 


to opportunism; and that (since their accredited leaders 
had deserted their own policy, and eaten their own words) 
it was up to themselves, however relatively insignificant, 
to give a lead, in Parliament, to a country thus perilously 
misled and tragically misinformed. 

In consequence of this decision, in July 1921 a deputa. 
tion waited upon Mr. Austen Chamberlain to request his 
explanation of the Government’s sudden surrender. 

As the little group made its way towards No. 11 Downing 
Street it passed the Cenotaph, where a wreath in honour of 
British Officers murdered in Dublin still rested. It followed 
also a crowd of chanting Sinn Fein priests and Irish rebels 
waiting to see the arch-rebel De Valera proceed to No. 10 
to confer on equal terms with the Prime Minister of England, 
Its feelings may be imagined ! 

Our conference was, alas! eminently unsatisfactory. 
Upon the deputation’s return to their friends the following 
resolution was forwarded to the Conservative Leader: 


That this Meeting of Conservative and Unionist Members of both Houses, 
having received a report from the deputation appointed to meet Mr. Chamberlain 
this morning, desires to thank Mr. Chamberlain for his courteous reception, but 
at the same time to express their profound disappointment at the statement 
made by Mr. Chamberlain, and their grave apprehensions in regard to the 
immediate future alike of the Empire and of Ireland. 


A few days later the same body forwarded to Mr. Lloyd 
George the following letter, which was formally acknowledged 
by his secretary : 


That this Meeting of Unionist Members of both Houses profoundly dissents 
from the far-reaching offer which the Government has made to Mr. De Valera, 
comprising as it does amongst other dangerous provisions the maintenance of 
a Sinn Fein Army ; and being a complete reversal of the decision of Parliament 
embodied in an Act passed only in December of last year. 


In Parliament itself members of the group now began 
to assert themselves with energy. In the Commons Colond 
Gretton, who with Colonel Archer-Shee had now formally 
left the Coalition, vigorously criticized the Government's 
Irish volte-face on the motion for adjournment ; while 


a 
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Lord Salisbury made a brilliant attack in the Lords. Shortly 
afterwards the little band, reinforced by many outside 
members, signed a memorial against the formation of a 
Territorial Army in Southern Ireland. 

At this time the Coalition leaders asserted that their 
surrender had been suggested by the Southern Loyalists 
themselves, in the person of Lord Middleton. Members 
of the group were able flatly to contradict this statement, 
and to prove that Lord Middleton, long repudiated by the 
mass of Southern Loyalists, represented little save his 
own relations and personal friends. 

Again, Ministers had actually endeavoured to shield 
themselves under the shadow of the Throne. But the 
Free Conservatives forced from Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Chamberlain the reluctant confession that His Majesty’s 
“Forgive and Forget” Belfast speech was, according to 
inviolable constitutional custom, the creation of His 
Majesty’s Ministers. They had thus surrendered in loyal 
deference to a speech of their own manufacture ! 

Meanwhile, in the country generally, the action of the 
new opposition was creating considerable stir. Undoubtedly 
at the first blush, owing to the widely prevalent 
ignorance of Irish conditions, the delusive hope of a final 
conclusion to the age-long Irish controversy was acceptable 
to many. The Coalition Press, by its silence and its 
suppressions, by weaving a romantic halo round the squalid 
career of Collins, by casting a veil over the hopeless prospects 
of the deserted Loyalists, and by ceaselessly preaching 
the indispensability of Mr. Lloyd George, was striving to 
intensify this satisfaction. In the House, the increased 
support of Wee Free’s and Socialists more than counter- 
balanced the defection of the Free Conservatives. 

But the nation at large, thanks to the Free Conservatives, 
was gradually learning the truth. Damaging admissions 
extracted by Parliamentary questions, pitiful reports from 
refugees, now filtering through, General Prescott Decie’s 
admirable letter giving reasons for his resignation of his 
Trish Command, Mrs. Stuart Menzies’ courageous creation 
—at serious risk to her own person—of the “ Truth about 
Ireland League”; all these were now supplementing the 
information and criticism of the few still independent 
journals. Here let me say that without the Morning 
Post, the National Review, the Spectator, Blackwood, and 
last but not least the Patriot, the truth could never have 
been known, and so the ground could never have been 
prepared for the Free Conservative Movement; while the 
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assistance of these journals, when the movement was once 
launched, was incalculable. Let me also add that, later 
on, the country owed much to the attitude of the Yorkshire 
Post, the Saturday Review, and the Northcliffe papers. 

Thus informed, the provinces were awakening to the 
enormity of the Government surrender. I remember the 
contrast between my reception at an aristocratic London 
club, where I was treated almost as a blasphemer because 
I still adhered to the Irish policy which my leaders had 
forsaken—and my reception a few days later by wage. 
earning women in my constituency, who welcomed me 
with the words: ‘“‘ Thank God, Sir, you will not shake hands 
with murderers.” 

When Parliament met in the autumn, the position of 
the Independent Conservatives had thus been materially 
strengthened, and their numbers in Parliament increased, 
They were now first dubbed “ Die-Hards ’—intended as a 
term of reproach and a synonym for reaction. In reality, 
however, it would be hard to discover a less extremist or 
reactionary body. The extreme Tories, strange to say, 
usually adhered to Mr. Lloyd George. The “‘ Die-Hards” 
included men of varying views, mostly of a democratic 
type. Their supreme point of contact was “ clean politics.” 
For this aim they risked their seats and their future ; and 
even their inveterate opponent, Lord Birkenhead, was 
afterwards constrained to admit that they were “the salt 
of the party.” 


Meanwhile, the one, great, outstanding figure, whom the | 


Government feared above all their critics, had disappeared 
from the Commons. A few months earlier Lord Carson 
had been persuaded to leave the Lower House and accept 


a Lordship of Appeal—upon the implied understanding, it | 


was believed, that the remaining liberties of the Southern, 
and boundaries of the Northern, Loyalists, would continue 
inviolate. What must he have felt when, a few weeks 
later, he saw the Southern Loyalists abandoned and Ulster 


imperilled by the joint action of Mr. Lloyd George and 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain ? 

Early in the Session Colonel Gretton became chairman 
of the little group. It was an admirable selection. 
Indomitable, single-minded, superlatively industrious, with 
considerable Parliamentary experience, and an uncanny 


power of acquiring information, and deducing therefrom | 


the probable turn of events—his advice and _ leadership 
were invaluable. The Conservative Party, the country, 
and indeed the Empire, owe him a deep debt of gratitude. 
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From now onwards, the “‘ Die-Hards ” met in Committee 
Room 15 ; the very room, curiously enough, so long associated 
with the Parnellite Party. 

When on October 3lst “ Die-Hards” challenged the 
Irish Policy of the Government, the debate was remarkable 
for two reasons. In the first place, the Government 
audaciously asserted that the “‘ Die-Hards”’ had no right to 
attack them, since during the previous three months they 
had silently acquiesced in the great surrender. Ministers 
had conveniently forgotten (as they recently forgot 
the damaging letter of a certain Greek statesman) the 
repeated protests already enumerated in this article. Of 
these they were sternly reminded by Colonel Gretton and 
his friends during the debate. The second noticeable 
feature was that the sympathies of a very considerable 
number of Members were evidently with the ‘‘ Die-Hards,”’ 
though the Coalition Machine was so strong that the 
division went heavily in favour of Ministers. 

One of the chief opponents of the Government on this 
occasion was Mr. Wilson-Fox. Wise, moderate, deeply 
respected, he had from the first thrown in his lot with the 
Free Conservatives. Already for some time in poor health, 
he had come, as a matter of duty and against the advice 
of his doctor, to support Colonel Gretton. Towards the 
end of the debate, he was obviously very unwell. His 
death, announced a few days later, was undoubtedly due 
to this effort. He had paid with his life for his devotion 
to his country. 

Meanwhile, the leading ‘‘ Die-Hards”’ were being daily 
deluged with correspondence, thanking them for their 
stand in Parliament and the lead they were giving to the 
—till now inarticulate—country, and begging them to 
help in organizing Free Conservatives throughout the land. 
These requests became even more urgent after the Basil- 
Thompson debate. Early in November Admiral Sir 
Reginald Hall, a leading ‘‘ Die-Hard,’’ known during the 
war as organizer of the unrivalled Naval Secret Service, 
initiated a debate on the sudden retirement of Sir Basil 
Thompson, head of the Criminal Investigation Department, 
who during, and since, the war had proved a signal success. 
The crack of the Government whip rendered a large Minis- 
terial majority certain. But usually ardent supporters were 
absent ‘“‘ unpaired,” which caused the Government con- 
siderable qualms. They were alarmed not merely because 
of defection in the lobbies, but also because his retirement 
was freely ascribed to his ridicule of the Premier’s panic 
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over the Chequers’ “ picnickers,” and to his too intimate 
knowledge of Bolshevik intrigues in this country. 

But the first serious shock to the Coalition was to arise 
out of the Conservative Conference at Liverpool. Here 
for the first time the Free Conservatives were to pit their 
strength against the Ministerial legions—outside Pazrlia- 
ment! It looked on the surface as if the Government 
must score an easy win. Liverpool itself was dominated 
by Lords Derby and Birkenhead, and by Alderman 
Salvidge—all ardent Coalitionists—while (so far as the 
visiting delegates were concerned) a serious attempt had 
been made to pack the meeting in favour of the Coalition, 
Nevertheless, the conference was at first in obvious sympathy 
with Colonel Gretton’s Irish resolution; and it was only 
after pressing appeals for delay from Lord Derby, and 
specious promises of protection for Loyalists from the 
Minister for War, that Alderman Salvidge’s “ hedging” 
amendment was carried. The majority on a show of hands 
was indeed largely in favour of the Government—and for 
the moment they were safe. But the abstentions were 
extremely significant. The Government was immediately 
warned by its advisers that the conference was a virtual 
defeat for the Coalition. 

Liverpool was the writing on the wall! From now 
onwards Ministers, who had hitherto ridiculed, began to 
fear the ‘“‘ Die-Hard”’ movement, and to scheme for an 
early election. The wily Premier realized that if much 
more time was allowed to elapse, much more truth 
permitted to filter through, by means of debates in Parlia- 
ment and meetings outside, the Coalition would have but 
slender chance of retaining power. But he also imagined 
that the Irish Treaty, now about to be ratified, might 
yet give him the election loophole he sought; that 
he might still dish the ‘“ Die-Hards”’ with their own 
Irish stew ! 
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If he could but pass the Treaty, by large majorities, | 


in both Houses; keep the Irish quiet for a time; flood 
England and the world with flamboyant messages about 
“Trish peace’; and if he could do this before the “ Die- 
Hards”’ had forced many more inconvenient Irish revela- 
tions—he might once more look for a considerable Coalition 
majority. So the Treaty was passed, by huge majorities, 
in both Houses; congratulations were received from the 
King; and dazzling wireless messages were flashed across 
the world, describing the Irish “‘ Peace’’ which the wand 
of the Welsh Wizard had charmed into being. I happened 
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to encounter one of these messages at Madeira, where the 
inhabitants imagined, from its contents, that the millen- 
nium had indeed arrived ! 

All seemed to be going as merry as a marriage bell 
when, from one of his innumerable Continental conferences, 
the Premier suddenly signified his intention of proclaiming 
an immediate dissolution. That the Conservative Party 
could offer any real resistance seemed impossible, since 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, its titular leader, had become little 
more than the Prime Minister’s alter ego. Nevertheless, 
fortunately for England, though the Captain was complacent, 
“the Cabin Boy” proved singularly obdurate. 

Sir George Younger, guardian of Conservative interests 
outside Parliament, refused to precipitate his Party into 
an election merely in order that Mr. Lloyd George might 
thereby snatch for himself a fresh period of autocracy, 
on the strength of a mythical Irish peace. 

But although the attempt to force an election was 
thus foiled, and although it was clear that an increasing 
number of Conservatives desired to fight next time as a 
Free Conservative Party, under a leader of their own— 
nevertheless Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his friends seemed 
determined at all costs to maintain both the Coalition and 
the leadership of Mr. Lloyd George. In November 1921 
it was to be by means of a Centre Party; in February 
1922 by the ingenious (if not over-ingenuous) device of 
both parties appealing as separate entities during the 
election, and then coalescing immediately afterwards. 

Since their leaders appeared as ready to scrap the 
Conservative Party as they had been to scrap most of its 
principles, and to merge both in a permanent Lloyd- 
Georgian Coalition—it had become imperative to re-assert 
the true Conservative faith before it was too late. Accord- 
ingly the ‘ Die-Hards,” on March 3rd, published their 
manifesto. 

Apart from fundamental principles of loyalty to the 
Throne, and maintainence of religion, the manifesto affirmed 
as essential the restoration of Parliamentary control, and 
of an efficient Second Chamber, together with protection 
of life, liberty and property, and the unfailing enforcement 
of law—and punishment of crime. It urged, in addition, 
the jettisoning of Socialistic ‘‘ reconstruction”? schemes, 
and cessation of Government interference alike with private 
life and private enterprise. Finally, it described India as 
a trust to be governed firmly but sympathetically in the 
Interests of her silent millions; and last but not least it 
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urged industrial peace, and demanded absolute good faith 
in all Government dealings. 

Such was the “ Die-Hard” profession of faith! Now 
what precisely was the object of the movement? Was it, 
as has been insinuated, to break up the Conservative Party ? 
No! Rather by reviving, to consolidate it. Was it an 
attempt to restore Conservative predominance in the 
Cabinet ? Certainly! Did it aim at reintroducing party 
system instead of the despotism of one man? Yes! Did 
it aim at perpetuating Ivish strife? No, rather at a peace 
which should be permanent. But it went far deeper than 
this. It was a movement to stay the moral rot with which 
all parties had become infected by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
system of government. It voiced a determination on the 
part of all that was best in the people to restore to British 
administration two essentials which fundamentally underlie 
all decent government—all confidence at home, all prestige 
abroad—I mean political honesty and political courage. It 
was obvious that this could only be accomplished by the 
removal of Mr. Lloyd George. 

From this date the Independent Conservatives in both 
Houses, under their respective leaders, Colonel Gretton 
and Lord Salisbury, came into closer touch with each other, 
thus consolidating their position. 

Any illusions as to Irish peace were meanwhile shattered by 
a deadlock on the boundary question. Sir James Craig had 
been assured by Mr. Lloyd George that Ulster’s 1920 boundary 
would not be materially altered save by Ulster’s express 
desire. Mr. Collins now asserted (and produced British 
Government maps to prove his point) that he had been 
conditionally promised two out of the remaining six Ulster 
counties. 

This deadlock was followed by numerous atrocities, the 
work of Southern partisans, both on the boundary and in 
Belfast; so much so that Field Marshal Sir Henry Wilson was 
constrained to outline to Sir James Craig the best means for 
dealing with these dastardly crimes. Sir Henry Wilson, 
who had just retired from the General Staff, began now to 
offer resolute opposition to the Government, which he said 
was working with the “ King’s enemies.” He became, 
during the brief remainder of his life (as I believe also in 
his death), one of the most formidable instruments of their 
eventual downfall. 

Meanwhile, the shiftiness of the Government over the 
Irish boundaries, and reluctance to wield the economic 
“axe,” save against our already diminutive defensive 
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forces; Mr. Lloyd George’s unsavoury penchant for the 
Bolsheviks at Genoa, coupled with his attempt to break 
with France at the very moment of the publication of the 
Germano-Bolshevik military pact; the spread of anarchy 
and unpunished crime in Ireland; the exodus of thousands 
of R.I.C., and of numerous other Loyalists, driven on 
pain of immediate death from her “ peaceful” shores ; 
the murder at Macroom of three kidnapped officers; the 
sinister commencement of outrages against women (many 
of the most horrible description) ; the continued sacrifice of 
loyalty to sedition in India; our costly attempt to make 
Palestine a national home for Bolshevik Jews at the expense 
of its Arab inhabitants ; and finally, the unblushing agree- 
ment between the Free State and Republican leaders, 
which the Government condoned rather than condemned— 
all these were unremittingly exposed by the “‘ Die-Hards ” 
both in and out of Parliament. As a result, Conservatives, 
looking more than ever to the “ Die-Hards” for leadership, 
were all over the country breaking away from the Coalition 
Machine; while Ministers were becoming correspondingly 
rattled and uneasy. 

Millions of Englishmen, watching the world-wide unrest 
which the Coalition seemed to have created rather than 
assuaged, must have been tempted to echo the words of 
Lord Hugh Cecil when he said, pointing an accusing finger 
at the Government benches, ‘ With so much dishonour 
you might have bought peace.” 

If the apparent results of “‘ Die-Hard” effort were as 
yet scarcely commensurate with ‘‘ Die-Hard” desire, the 
resignation of Mr. Montagu and the long-deferred appoint- 
ment of a Committee for the giving of temporary doles to 
Irish refugees were probably direct results of their continued 
pressure. 

On June 22, 1922 (almost a year after the Great 
Surrender) the assassination of Field Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson, on the steps of his home in the heart of London, 
horrified the world and shook the Government to its founda- 
tion. The reception of the news in the House was dramatic 
in theextreme. A Member rushed along the corridor and into 
the Chamber, a look of horror on his face, calling out as 
he passed, ‘“‘ They’ve got Wilson.” The news spread along 
the benches like a wave breaking along a coast, till it reached 
the Treasury Bench. Mr. Churchill, just about to answer 
an Irish question, was tapped on the shoulder, turned 
uritably, and then—his jaw dropped and he grew very 
pale. Sir Henry Wilson and he were friends. Mr. Austen 
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Chamberlain rose and told all he knew, which was little, and 
the House adjourned in awestruck silence. The Government 
endured, perhaps, the most uncomfortable hours of its exist- 
ence during the ensuing days. Its pretence that the murder 
was unconnected with Ireland was brushed aside; Ministers’ 
promise to protect themselves aroused no enthusiasm in a 
House which believed that they at least would be safe; 
while their assertion that the criminals would be punished 
was met by one of their own supporters with the apt retort, 
“but you will only let them out again.” 

If their credit suffered in the House, it suffered still 
more in the country. The crime was considered the logical 
outcome of their pusillanimous policy, the logical justifi- 
cation of the “ Die-Hard” revolt. Ministers had invited 
murder to Downing Street, and murder not unnaturally 
imagined it could visit Eaton Square with impunity ! 

The “ Die-Hards” became popular in unexpected 
quarters. Even wealthy Coalitionists in the clubs were 
appalled by the murder of so distinguished a man so near 
their own doors. ‘‘ What is Wilson thinking now ?”’ said 
a bystander, as we waited under the dome of St. Paul’s, 
and watched Cabinet Ministers slip (unostentatiously) into 
their places. ‘‘ He’s thinking ‘Why this fuss about me, 
just because I am a Field Marshal and was murdered in 
England, when they made no fuss at all about hundreds 
of victims because they were not well known and were 
massacred in Ireland?’” As the procession moved up 
the aisle to the indescribable pathos of Chopin’s dirge, 
all that was visible above the vast black-robed assemblage 
was a great golden Cross, held high aloft, and behind—a 
coffin. 

It seemed an allegory signifying that this sacrifice was 
to bring England, after four years of crooked ways, back 
to the path of the Cross. ‘‘ Please God his death will 
do as much for England as his noble life,’ exclaimed 
an onlooker; and it may be that it has already 
done so. 

The Honours debate, in which ‘‘ Die-Hards” in both 


—— 


Houses took a leading part, was the next blow. Thanks to | 


this exposure the country learnt that there was a regular tout 
system whereby titles were offered in exchange for specified 
sums; that most improper persons had been recommended 
for Honours; and that the astute Prime Minister, in theory 
sufficiently well informed to advise His Majesty, was, in 
practice, childishly ignorant of the tout system or of the 
previous character of aspirants for Honours!!! 
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As the session drew to its close Coalitionists became 
still more seriously alarmed at the progress of Free 
Conservatism both inside and outside Parliament. A series 
of enthusiastic meetings in the Caxton Hall, had been 
addressed by “‘ Die-Hard ’’ M.P.’s. Up and down the country 
protests were being arranged, and candidates selected, in 
opposition to those Conservative organizations which still 
remained attached to the Coalition. In the Upper House 
Lord Salisbury was gaining great support; indeed, the 
Government had already been defeated on Lord Islington’s 
motion against their Palestine policy ; while Lord Carson’s 
damaging Irish criticism (after they imagined he had been 
finally silenced) so nettled Ministers that Lord Birkenhead 
rebuked his former chief in terms of which I fancy that 
even he must feel ashamed. In the Commons, perpetual 
attacks by Colonel Gretton and his friends (who nevertheless 
invariably supported the Government if they considered 
it in the right) were wearing down the Government’s nerve, 
and eliciting further unpalatable facts. 

Finally, towards the end of the session, discontent was 
coming to the surface even within the ranks of the Coali- 
tion’s staunchest supporters. Their “‘ machine-made ”’ votes 
were obviously ceasing to represent their own views, still 
less those of their constituents. I recollect a Member saying 
after an important division where the Government had 
made much of its large majority—‘“‘I am with you heart 
and soul, and dead against the Government, but the Whips 
made it a vote of confidence, so I was forced to vote on 
the side of the Government”!!! 

Meanwhile, the crying need of the ‘“ Die-Hards”’ was 
for funds. At the “‘ psychological moment ” these arrived in 
the shape of £22,990, handed over from the Morning Post 
Fund. Though naturally incommensurate with the vast 
resources of the Coalition, this enabled the ‘‘ Die-Hards,”’ 
by improving their central organization by meetings and 
propaganda of all kinds, and by a selection of further 
candidates for likely constituencies, to discompose their 
opponents and to consolidate their friends. The historic 
determination to contest Newport was one of the first 
results. Once more, they and the country owed a very 
deep debt to the Morning Post. 

It was now that the Free Conservatives in both Houses 
finally united themselves under the leadership of Lord 
Salisbury, whose Parliamentary ability, tact, and transparent 


honesty were an enormous asset to the whole body of 
‘ Die-Hards.”’ 
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The last phase was now in sight. During September 
(1922) affairs in the Near East grew extremely critical, 
Just four years after Britain and her Allies had brought 
the Turks to their knees, Britain stood (thanks to Mr, 
Lloyd George’s diplomacy) isolated in Europe, with a 
triumphant Turkish Army hammering at the gates of 
Constantinople. This was a decisive blow to the Prime 
Minister’s already tottering prestige. He made a deter. 
mined fight for his political life, issued an S.O.S. call to the 
Dominions, dispatched the Guards to Constantinople, and 
—prepared for a khaki election! But the country was 
unwilling to be “rushed” into “ pulling out” Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ‘chestnuts,’ and gladly acquiesced in Lord 
Curzon’s and General Harrington’s effort for a peaceful 
solution. 

But a speedy election—khaki or no—was essential to 
the Prime Minister’s future. The National Union of 
Conservative Associations would meet in London in 
mid-November; and it was well-known that it would vote 
for the termination of his leadership. Liverpool had 
prophesied what London was about to perform. An election 
must therefore be arranged—and the Conservative Party 
pledged to Mr. Lloyd George—at all costs, before November. 
Accordingly, Mr. Lloyd George and his friends agreed to 
summon the Conservative Members of Parliament in October 
to a meeting at the Carlton Club. This was ingenious if 
undemocratic. It was believed that Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
could easily persuade the docile Conservative Commons, 
many of whom had no intention of standing again, to plump 
for a continuance of the Coalition. Then, with the party 
pledged by a dying House of Commons (the Peers had 
received no summons) in favour of Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Austen Chamberlain could go to 
the country, and snap their fingers at the National Union 
—which would not meet until the election was over. 
October 19th was suggested as an auspicious day for the 
Carlton Club meeting. It was the date fixed for the 
announcement of the Newport election, which the Coalition 
confidently believed would end in disaster for the “ Die- 
Hards.”’ 

But the Coalition managers reckoned without the results 
of fifteen months’ propaganda in the country on the part 
of the “ Die-Hards” and their friends. Members who had 
remained unswerving Coalitionists till the end of the Summer 
Session, had now enormously modified their views after a 
“bracing” holiday amongst their constituents. Even the 
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North, hitherto regarded as the Coalition stronghold, had 
shown unmistakable signs of revolt. 

The 19th, however, opened well for the Coalition at the 
Carlton Club. Mr. Chamberlain spoke fluently to a large 
and attentive assemblage upon his well-worn theme, that 
the only alternative to Mr. Lloyd George was Communism. 
But any impression thus made was more than counteracted 
by the sensational news of the Newport result—a brilliant Die- 
Hard victory. Hardly had the embarrassing cheers sub- 
sided, ere blow after blow rained on the doomed Coalition. 
Mr. Baldwin, the most important Conservative in the 
Commons after Mr. Chamberlain, announced that he could 
no longer serve under Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Pretyman 
and Major Lane-Fox, staunchest of Coalitionists during the 
past Session, declared that Free Conservatism had become 
overwhelmingly the fashion in their respective areas, and 
proposed a resolution which would virtually abolish the 
Coalition. 

But the bomb-shell fell when Mr. Bonar Law, hitherto 
not attached to either side, rose, and with deep feeling 
announced that after the most searching deliberation he 
had come to the conclusion that the only practicable course 
was for the Conservatives to fight as an independent party 
under a Conservative leader. 

This decided the issue. In spite of Lord Balfour’s 
ingenious plea for the Coalition, and Lord Birkenhead’s 
suggestive silence, the Pretyman-Lane-Fox resolution was 
carried by 186 votes to 87! Mr. Lloyd George resigned 
next day; Mr. Bonar Law was summoned to Buckingham 
Palace ; and within a month a Conservative Administration 
was in power for the first time in seventeen years. 

And so passed the mighty, corrupt, pusillanimous Coali- 
tion. Though the “ Die-Hards”’ had been silent during 
the Carlton Club Meeting, neither Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
nor Mr. Lloyd George were under any illusions as to the 
real authors of their fall. 

Watching Mr. Chamberlain immediately after his defeat, 
I could not help remembering his contemptuous attitude 
towards the modest deputation of July 1921—nor could I 
refrain from recalling his sarcastic reference some months 
later to would-be makers and breakers of Cabinets! 

He had spoken truer than he thought. 

Now what is the moral of the whole matter? I believe 
it to be this. That a few relatively unknown men in 
Parliament—because they had courage, and because their 
aim was honest; and because they thus represented the 
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mass of the population (as honesty and courage will always 
represent them), succeeded in winning through. 

They demolished the mighty Coalition. And why? 
Because its apparently impregnable structure was reared 
not upon the rock of principle, but upon the shifting sands 
of Political Opportunism. 

An M.P. 
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HAS ENGLAND FORGOTTEN MALTA? 


A worp to help dispel the fog which exists with regard to 
Malta, and the Maltese, becomes more and more urgent 
as the years slip by. Of late the misrepresentation of facts 
has reached alarming publicity and proportions. The 
audacity of Italian propagandists (no doubt greatly encour- 
aged by the gullibility and weakness of British officials 
in Malta past and present) has lately surpassed itself. A 
map has actually been published in America showing Malta 
as part of Signor Mussolini’s Italian Empire ! 

So indifferent has the British Government been to real 
Maltese and British interests in the past, and so subtle 
is the Italian intrigue and “ pacific penetration,” that only 
now things are appearing in their true light. For years 
and years the Italian commercial interests, through the 
Corriere della Sera and the Idea Nazionale and various 
other organs, have repeatedly told their readers that Malta 
and the Maltese were, and are, Italian; forty years of 
identical tactics achieved Trieste and Fiume! Malta has 
now the benefit of concentrated attention. 

The Secolo of May 3, 1921, commenting on the grant of 
self-government to Malta, after calling it an Italian island, 
goes on to state that in Malta there are 180,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 160,000 are Italians, 10,000 British, and the rest 
Arabs! Thus do partisan newspapers glaringly misrepre- 
sent facts. By frequent repetition of such-like misstate- 
ments the Italian public verily believe that our Maltese 
islands are part of “ Italia Irredenta,” and ignorant Euro- 
eans are led to believe that the Maltese are Italians. 
n truth, the Maltese are of Phcenician origin,—Maltese is 
a language older than Hebrew and Arabic, and not more 
than 22 per cent. of the 224,680 inhabitants can understand 
a@ word of Italian! Yet it is undeniable that there are, 
and have been for years, many influences at work, aided 
by indirect causes, to suppress true Maltese Nationalism. 

No doubt the ‘“Societé Dante Alighieri” and similar 
agencies are more than contented with the result of their 
efforts and propaganda, greatly aided by Italian Professors 
in the Malta University and by a few other prominent 
foreigners. It is self-evident to all who study Mediterranean 
politics, and those of the Near East that a loyal and pros- 
perous Malta must be of immense value to the Power to 
which it belongs, and that the obverse is also true! When 
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Malta formed part of the Kingdom of Naples the Italian 
language and “culture” were automatically imposed upon 
the people by Sicilian Proconsuls. No schools or means 
of education were provided in Malta, and the few Maltese 
who could afford it were educated in Catania or Messina, 
- Hence, years ago Italian in competition with Latin 
became the language of “ culture,’’ but this exotic influence 
is now a dead weight on the Maltese people. Italian 
dreamers and imperialists, who care nothing for Maltese 
interests, and who are working to see the harbours of Naples, 
Palermo and Syracuse controlling Mediterranean shipping, 
have left no stone unturned and no lie unspoken to hinder 
Maltese development as a unit within the British Empire, 
Italian commercial interests have done their best unceasingly 
to keep alive the Language Question, for, after all, the 
difference between “culture” and “flag” is merely a 
stone’s-throw. Therefore, those interested insist that the 
Maltese are “ Latin,” and that their language is merely a 
dialect ; regardless of the fact that newspapers printed in 
the Maltese vernacular are also published in Canada, Tunis, 
the United States and Cairo, where there are large Maltese 
colonies. 

British officials in recent years have exhibited an atti- 
tude of high-handed indifference and criminal weakness, 
with a propensity towards popularity-hunting with the 
pro-Italian agitators—an attitude moulded by the Italian 
Press, in both Italy and Malta. Their administration leaves 
a population of 1,080 to the square mile, with 70 per cent. 
(above five years of age) illiterate. Thus, when the economic 
pressure of overpopulation reached its breaking-point, and 
when anti-British agitators could incite the people at will, 
“* Self-government ” was suddenly given as the solution! 
As in Ireland, so in Malta, the systematic ignoring of 
loyal pro-British Maltese engendered the result that the 
best means of obtaining anything in the past was by “ pro- 
fessing ’’ pronounced Italian sentiments. I say “ profess: 
ing,” because in reality only the insignificant Italian colony, 
a handful of misguided University students, and a few 
hotheads are really sincere in preferring Italy to England. 
But this make-believe has operated in thickening the fog 
cultivated by Italians; and to such a pitch has it been 
developed, as to make it possible for Signor Mussolini to 
talk as he did in reference to Malta. It is aggravated by 
the fact that, although a large section of the upper classes 
are not really pro-Italian, they are nevertheless anti-English 
in sentiment for various reasons, mostly personal. No 
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doubt the new Italian Government will pretend to forget, 
and will attempt to make the Britisher forget, what Mussolini 
has said about Malta. It is convenient for them to do so 
yet a little longer, particularly when the ground is still 
being prepared in Malta itself. The intermediate stage has 
been reached under the cloak of pretending to teach, as a 
compromise, both English and Italian at the same time to 
the same pupils by the same teachers. The supporters of 
the impossible effort to please both sides hold that the 
Maltese working classes must not be permitted to choose 
the manner of their children’s education, that, whether they 
want it or not, all and sundry are to learn simultaneously 
two foreign languages, Italian and English. The result is 
that the higher classes in the elementary schools are aban- 
doned, and in all schools there is chronic “ mental indiges- 
tion,” with a hopeless inefficiency in both languages, which 
even public men have to display. Technical instruction 
and emigration become increasingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible. A clever hardworking race is crippled. Why? For 
the sake of Italian ambitions, and because of British indiffer- 
ence! If Mussolini has delivered Italy, his policy will 
ruin Malta ! 

One year of self-government has brought the whole 
hideous mess forcibly before Maltese Malta. The working 
classes now see that it is Italy as much as England they 
have to blame, and that they can no longer afford to be 
used as pawns in European politics, or kept under, in order 
to satisfy the “‘ social ambitions of the governing few,” or 
to gratify the grudges a handful bear to the British Govern- 
ment, on the principle of cutting off your nose to spite 
your face. 

A hundred and twenty years ago our forefathers showed 
their foresight and admiration for the British people, when 
they rose against Napoleon and asked for British protection. 
The French garrison in Valetta, after four years’ siege, 
yielded to the combined Maltese and British forces. 

Sir Ralph Abercromby (after speaking highly of the 


| Maltese people) said: ‘‘The great strength of the island 


must be considered to consist in the attachment of the 
inhabitants to the Government under which they live. . . 
it will then be extremely difficult to wrest Malta from its 
possessor.”” This statement of the great English soldier is 
even more true to-day, than it was over a century ago. 
a But what have the British authorities done to foster 
the great strength of the island” in recent years? Or 
to combat Italian “pacific penetration” ? And what are 
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they doing now? Positively nothing for the former, and 
for the latter they have blindly afforded opportunities, 
Anti-British propaganda has been unchecked and rife, 
anti-British agitators have skilfully played on the weak 
points of both English and Maltese. Common meeting. 
grounds and subjects of mutual interest have been dispar. 
aged; many British shortcomings have been magnified, 
and the causes of Maltese misunderstanding encouraged. 
There have been no instructions from the War Office 
or the Admiralty for superior officers to explain the situation 
to their juniors, “‘ to foster the great strength of the island,” 
as pointed out by Sir Ralph Abercromby. Only feeble 
individual attempts have been made to understand local 
problems. Sympathetic efforts have been spasmodic and 
useless in helping to raise the hard-pressed local standard, 
struggling under the intense economic pressure and constant 
overdoses of Italian “culture.” The superior attitude 
adopted by most Englishmen when they go abroad is out 
of place in Malta or any self-governing British Dominion, 
however backward it may appear to a casual passer-by. 
This cannot lead to a good Anglo-Maltese understanding, 
nor can it stimulate the growth of English “culture.” The 
majority of Maltese have few opportunities for travel, 
wherefore many have learnt to hate instead of to love. 


Nevertheless the Mediterranean remains the “key! 


strategic position of the Empire.” Malta is the keyhole. 
Napoleon knew this when he flung his all on the stake, 
‘** Malta or war”: when the time came for the fulfilment of 
the Treaty of Amiens he said: ‘I would rather see England 
in possession of the Faubourg St-Antoine than in Malta.” 
Endless were the alternatives put forward during the negotia- 
tions, e.g. that the Emperor of Russia should have Malta; 
that the island should be garrisoned by a joint French, 
Italian, German and English force; and that England might 
have Pantellaria, Corfu or Candia. Napoleon declared to the 
British Ambassador, in the presence of his colleagues, 
‘“‘ Peace or war depends on Malta.” ‘It is vain to talk of 


Piedmont and Switzerland, they are mere trifles . . . for | 


myself my part is taken, I would rather put you in the 
possession of the heights of Montmartre than of Malta! 
But be it remembered that the Maltese wanted the 
British, and that Nelson in 1799 was adverse to any 
attempt at British occupation. 

In 1801 the Maltese Deputies urged in their famous 
memorial and in their letters to British Ministers, the value 
of Malta to England in respect to France. 
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At last England began to realize the importance of 
Malta both from a political and a commercial standpoint. 
The following is an extract from a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons three years later by Mr. Dallas: 


Therefore to the hon. gentlemen and to the people of England I explicitly 
say, We are going to war for Malta! Not for Malta only, but for Egypt! not 
for Egypt only, but for India! Not for India only, but for the integrity of 
the British Empire, in the cause of Justice, good faith and freedom throughout 
the civilized world. 


In those days Napoleon conceived the audacious plan 
of converting the Mediterranean into a French lake. A 
century later the Fascisti leader and the Young Italy group 
make speeches displaying an identical Italian ambition ! 

And what of the Maltese leaders? Is there much 
difference between those who advocate compulsory “‘ Italian 
culture” and those who say that the best solution of the 
Maltese question is the handing of Malta to Italy? There 
is not much difference between a party that calls itself 
National Democratic (without being either), and whose 
leader (the Maltese de Valera) is yearning for Italy, and the 
Panzavecchian Government, whose Minister for Education, 
an ex-military chaplain, orders Italian songs to be learnt 
and sung in our schools? No doubt this has been done 
in order to secure the votes of the so-called National 
Democratic Party, who are the real masters of the moribund 
Maltese Ministry. 

Maltese Malta sullenly acquiesces. The Prime Minister 
prefers to speak at public functions in Italian, frequently 
shadowed by the Italian Consul. Loyal Malta wonders 
whether England really cares. Has she quite forgotten Sir 
Ralph Abercromby and also Lord Hawkesbury? The 
following is taken from a dispatch of the latter : 


That, independent of every consideration, Your Excellency well knows that 
the Maltese inhabitants, if attached to their Government, are equal to the 
defence of the island, and that every motive of policy therefore, as well as of 
justice, renders it expedient to endeavour to conciliate their affections. 


_ The Malta Militia, raised in 1889 (now disbanded), gar- 
risoned the island during the war ; it achieved the political 
and military objects for which it was created, and the goal 
indicated by former British diplomatists and Empire- 
builders, but in recent times Lord Hawkesbury’s policy of 
sympathetic co-operation has been conspicuously ignored 
by the majority of English officers and British authorities. 
The field has been left open to pro-Italian agitators; at 
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the present moment the Panzavecchian Maltese Ministry 
is taking no pains to lessen the breach—they are, on the 
other hand, recklessly increasing it by varied petty annoy- 
ances with studied effect, getting their own back again 
with compound interest. Ministers are regardless of the 
infinite damage they are causing our islands, financially 
and otherwise: Maltese Malta matters not to them, and 
British interests still less! All is sacrificed for Italian 
‘“‘culture’’; while economic problems, as of old, are 
“shelved ” and not solved. 

Does the Colonial Office really think that officials who 
hobnob with the Italian clique, making Italian speeches at 
the ‘“‘Societa Dante Alighieri’? and on board the Italian 
floating fair Trinacria, uphold Maltese and British interests ? 
Does this help to dispel the fog of misrepresentation that 
Malta is, or rather ought to be, an Italian colony ? Does 
this help to raise us to an equal level with other self-governing 
British Dominions ? Does this help to undo the harm that 
thoughtless junior Military and Naval officers cause, who 
do not even care to grasp the rudiments of Imperialism ? 
Does this help Maltese Malta to throw off the “Italian 
pretence”? which weighs down the working classes, the 
effect thereof being the indirect cause of most of the 
unrest ? Needless to say those who act in the above manner 
are encouraged to stay with us indefinitely. Their policy 
suits the few wilfully blind (or otherwise) who play into 
Mussolini’s hands. On the other hand, any British officer 
who fearlessly works for Maltese progress and British 
interests is set aside as overzealous by the supreme author- 
ities, or promoted elsewhere to please pro-Italian culturists ! 
Law and order and a good Anglo-Maltese understanding 
are the last things pro-Italian agitators wish to maintain 
or encourage in Malta: these are allowed to work their 
alternatives without hindrance and with disastrous rapidity. 

Do the British Imperial Authorities, the Colonial Office, 
Admiralty, and War Office mean “to foster the great 
strength of the island”’ or not ? Either they do not know, 
and are hoodwinked like the readers of the Idea Nazionale, 
or else they do not care. Possibly on account of aviation, 
and wireless stations, and the use of tanks in military train- 
ing, Corfu, Crete or Cyprus (where there is no overcrowding 
and discontent) may appear as useful as Malta, should 


agitation develop into aggression and a pistol be put to | 


the head of the British Government. 


It would not be the first time in history that the British | 


Government has given away “ the strategic key ’—what of 
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Heligoland! Here in the Mediterranean before 1914 the 
Asquith Government was busy reducing the fleet, yet earlier 
in 1895 there were leaders of thought in England who were 
in favour of concentrating the British Mediterranean fleet 
at Alexandria and Gibraltar because Malta’s harbour could 
no longer accommodate the new battleships with safety. 
The suggestion that a breakwater should be built was for 
years met by the objection that the expense and difficulty 
thereof were unwarranted. 

Sir Gerald Strickland, then Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Malta, pleaded its vital urgency, from both 
a Maltese and British standpoint, with such foresight and 
energy that £750,000 was forthcoming from the Imperial 
Exchequer, and Admiral Fisher sanctioned his plan. Thus 
was a renewed lease of life and prosperity obtained for 
Malta. 

Where would the Mediterranean Fleet, based at Malta, 
have been without that breakwater during the war? 
What of the vital anti-submarine campaign organized and 
conducted from Malta? In what condition would Malta 
itself be to-day if it had been left without dockyard exten- 
sions and without the Fleet ? Possibly it would have been 
already a part of Italy. Let those who prefer to live in 
a fog stop to find their path before it is too late. Let those 
who carelessly play with Mussolini’s ‘‘ Lingua Nostra” 
stop and weigh the consequences. Many adhere to the 
former foreign tongue because they are too old, or unable 
to learn English fluently. Let them stop to consider the 
possible Anglo-Italian diplomatic relationships. Let all 
realize that it requires an efficient administration, loyally 
supported by the British Government, to attempt to solve 
the economic problem of 1,080 souls to the square mile, 
70 per cent. of whom can neither read nor write, and who 
are handicapped by an ardent minority, determined at all 
costs to deprive them of their right to unfettered develop- 
ment as British citizens! The British are indifferent, and 
the Italians ambitious! England should help to regenerate, 
otherwise the Maltese, like their Carthagian ancestors, will 
suffer in the future the supreme penalty of apathy. 


M. E. StricKLAND 


SACERDOTALISM AND MARRIAGE LAW 


Amone the numerous social problems with which the new 
Parliament will have to deal, none is more important than 
those of marriage, divorce, and the rights and responsi- 
bilities of parents in regard to the upbringing of their 
children. For many centuries ecclesiastical law was absolute 
in matrimonial causes, and our present system is an unsatis- 
factory compromise between the rival claims of Church 
and State. Such alleviation of their hard lot as sufferers 
have wrung from an unwilling Legislature were obtained 
in the teeth of stiff clerical opposition, but the principle 
of divorce was finally established in this country by the 
Act of 1857. I say “ principle” advisedly, because the 
ideal of indissoluble marriage, if it ever existed at all, has 
never been realized ; it has always been a fiction in practice. 
Even the Roman Church has found it expedient to tem- 
porize in the matter, and the ingenuity of her ecclesiastics 
soon found a way out of the difficulty. They will not 
grant a divorce in so many words, but they have invented 
a device—a sort of ‘‘ conventional fig-leaf,”’ to borrow one 
of Lord Acton’s telling phrases—by which matters can 
be arranged to the convenience of all parties. The Church 
farms marriage, and she farms divorce or its equivalent: 
she will, for a cash consideration, say that a marriage 
never took place. 

English-speaking people are no longer satisfied with 
the existing state of things. They are not content to 
purchase happiness and justice—or something more than 
justice—by a money payment to venal or capricious ecclesi- 
astics. They want relief from the hardships and cruelty 
inflicted by the law as it stands, and they ask to be safe- 
guarded against priestly insult and molestation in their 
domestic affairs. They ask, further, to have their rights 
and obligations clearly established on a legal basis. The 
public mind, which has pretty clear notions of what is 
right and wrong, just and unjust, is turning away from the 
strict letter of ecclesiastical law to considerations of 4 
purely ethical and social nature; and the clerical mind— 
which an eminent bishop has declared to be “‘ an unsearch- 
able thing ’’—is slowly following suit. It is beginning to 
recognize that secular ethics is nowadays superior to its 
own, and that, as Dean Inge says, “the Church is still 
lamentably behind the best lay conscience’”’—a point on 
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which the present writer has frequently insisted. The 
public is now jibbing at purely ecclesiastical control, and 
there is a remarkable increase in the number of marriages 
in registry offices: let us be warned in time before this 
undesirable practice becomes general. It is pointed out, 
moreover, that New Testament teaching on the subject of 
divorce is very far from clear: “It is by no means certain 
what Christ really said,” remarks the Dean of St. Paul’s, with 
his customary and sometimes disconcerting candour. Nor 
has there ever been any unanimity in the practice of the 
Churches: each goes, and always has gone, its own way, 
and the result is chaos. Divorce, or nullity, has continually 
been granted for the most frivolous reasons. In the sixth 
century the Christian Emperor Justinian, who kept his bishops 
“bitted and bridled,”’ allowed a husband to divorce his wife 
forindulging in mixed bathing. In the United States, fourteen 
centuries later, one wife obtained a decree because her good- 
man snored, and another was allowed to cast off a husband 
who would not cut his toe-nails. 

Laxity of this kind is by no means to our taste in 
England ; but neither do we favour the strict (though largely 
fictitious) rigidity of ecclesiasticism, which results in gross 
hardship and injustice. Sacerdotalism claims outright that 
“the civil law cannot separate men and women whom 
God hath joined together,” thereby attempting to override 
the civil law. The practice of the Church, however, is not 
always in accordance with her precepts, and in these days 
the secular import of marriage is in the ascendant: most 
educated people now regard the union as being primarily a 
matter of social and civic status. In France and Italy the 
civil ceremony is the only one recognized by the law, though 
most couples are still married in church, and by Clauses 173-4 
of the Italian Civil Code priests who abuse their office by 
setting aside, or inciting to setting aside, the institutions 
and laws of the State, ‘‘or who damage legitimate private 
interests and disturb the peace of families,” are made liable 
toimprisonment, fine, or other penalties. The Swiss Civil 
Codeimposes civil marriage. Even Catholic Mexico and Bolivia 
have taken measures to curb the pretensions of ecclesiastical 
authority to ride rough-shod over the civil law in matrimonial 
questions. In one respect foreign nations are in advance of 
England: they do not allow the priests of an alien Church (as 
we allow them) to impugn the honour of married women or 
the legitimacy of their children. In all these countries the 
matter is treated from the standpoint of justice and social 
expediency ; and in England the feelings of people suffering 
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from cruel wrong are no longer soothed by ambiguous 
texts of doubtful authenticity, or conflicting traditions 
handed down, as Lord Buckmaster puts it, “‘ by men who 
lived in monasteries and caves.” It is becoming recognized 
that to tie a woman for life to an insane murderer ig 
crime against the woman; to tie her to a husband who is 
incapable through disease of begetting healthy children is 
crime against the woman and the community. To make 
adultery the sole avenue to release from an impossible 
situation is to create a grave temptation to sin ; and it has 
been well said that separated couples are divorced for pur- 
poses of immorality, but not for purposes of morality. ‘The 
uncleanest communities in Christendom,” says the Bishop 
of Durham in The Times of November 20th, ‘* have been 
those in which marriage has been legally indissoluble.”’ 

I have learned much during recent years, through 
private communications from England, America, Australia 
and elsewhere, as well as from the public press, of the small 
domestic tragedies, the blighted hopes and marred lives 
for which ecclesiastical bigotry is wholly responsible. I 
have some inkling of the strife and unhappiness which, 
though they may never come to light, destroy the peace 
of family life, and which are the direct outcome of these 
futile and unnecessary religious differences ; but the cause 
of English marriage law reform is in the safe hands of 
abler advocates than myself. I desire, therefore, in this 
article to concentrate upon a branch of the subject with 
which English people, mainly owing to lack of knowledge, 
seldom concern themselves. 

The recalcitrant attitude of Anglican High Churchmen 
towards marriage law amendment is a legacy from Roman- 
ism, and it therefore behoves us to examine the views of 
the Latin Church concerning matrimony, and her treat- 
ment of persons, who, though legally married, have dis- 
pensed with Papal rites. It is only during the last fifteen 
years that Rome’s encroachments upon the domestic sphere 
have become a burning question, but now a very grave 
state of affairs has been brought about by the Papal attitude 
towards civil or Protestant marriage. In Australia and New 
Zealand, in particular, public opinion is highly inflamed, 
and a sort of big sectarian dog-fight has for some time 
past been raging out there, and also to a lesser extent in 
Canada. Education is one cause of strife, but the main 
quarrel has its centre in the matrimonial tangle. I have 
already set out in my books and elsewhere the chief points 
at issue, but I will briefly recapitulate them here, with 
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supplementary comment. In the sixteenth century the 
Tametsi Decree of the Council of Trent enacted that all 
marriages not contracted in Catholic churches, and before 
three witnesses, are null and void; and in 1907 Pope 
Pius X, by his notorious Decree Ne Temere, revived the 
Trent Decrees and made them binding throughout the 
world, except in Germany and Hungary. All contrary 
privileges, dispensations, and exemptions were abolished. 
Germany, however, would not have Ne Temere at any 
price, and the country was exempted from its operations ; 
but English Liberal politicians angling for the Papist vote 
proved themselves more pliable, and the edicts of a magical 
religion, whose home is in Italy, were allowed to stand 
in a country where its adherents form a bare twentieth of 
the population. Under this Decree the Church practically 
claims the right to invalidate marriages which the State 
alone now has power to dissolve, and that only in accordance 
with the civil law. By the exercise of her jurisdiction over 
the Catholic party she adjudges the marriage of a Protestant 
with a Papist, in the absence of a priest, to be wholly null 
and void, and disqualifies the Catholic for every marriage 
contract that is not in accordance with her conditions. 
In other words, she opposes (as Romanists admit) the 
secular State by “‘ forbidding Catholics to do what the 
law allows,’’ and makes the validity of the marriage de- 
pendent on the requirements of Canon Law. In Quebec, 
Papist canonical law is grafted into the law of the Province, 
and the judges out there have said that they are subject 
to the ecclesiastical courts, whose decisions are final. Much 
more important, however, than the results of the Decree 
in its relation to Romanists, is the effect of its operations 
upon non-Catholics. ‘‘ In legislating for her own children,” 
says the Very Reverend Father A. Power, Rector of 
Newman College in Australia, in the course of a very able 
and temperate address, “the Church may have to raise 
barriers which . .. incidentally affect outsiders”: ‘“‘ her 
legislation may affect the validity of the contract” of marriage 
(my italics), Exactly: Roman law is paramount,* and 
the Protestant party to a marriage is apt to find himself 
heavily penalized through the spiritual terrorism exercised 
by Rome, and in some cases, as will be shown presently, 
is deprived of his (or her) clear legal rights, and suffers 
severely in mind and body and purse. 

* Two years ago Austrian Catholics, at the instigation of the Viennese 


Cardinal Piffl, were inducing the courts to declare invalid marriages contracted 
under a law which was still in force! 
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With freedom of belief are intimately associated ... the rights of the _ 
parties in the case of mixed marriage, to decide as to the religious education | 


of their children. 


So says the Cutholic Encyclopedia (Art. ‘* Toleration,” 
p. 772) in the course of some remarks concerning “the 
basic principle of the constitutional State.” Let us see 
how the Church deals with these parental rights under her 
new legislation. The Ne T'emere Decree is bad enough by 
itself, but its mischief has been greatly aggravated by the 
Marriage Form which ecclesiastics, without any authoriza- 
tion from the Decree, but simply on alleged ‘“‘ instructions 
from Rome,” have introduced to supplement Ne Temere, 


This form was made public for the first time by the present | 


writer in the National Review of October 1920, and sub- 
sequently in Priestcraft, p. 248. It is a thoroughly one- 
sided affair, all the demands being made by the Papists, 
while the Protestant has to concede everything. The non- 
Catholic husband has to promise solemnly that all the 
children shall be brought up as Roman Catholics, and that 
he will not attempt to convert his wife; the wife, on the 
other hand, must promise to convert her husband if she 
can. There is also a gratuitously offensive suggestion as 
to pre-marital intercourse which may have taken place 
between the parties. If they refuse submission to this 
dictation, and get married in a Protestant place of worship, 


they are liable to serious annoyance at the hands of the | 


priests, exposed to open scandal, and otherwise damnified; the 
wife is bullied and threatened with the direst spiritual penalties. 

It might seem inconceivable that self-respecting English- 
men could be found willing to demean themselves by 


knuckling down in this way to the arrogance of an alien | 
priesthood: one would imagine that such moral poltroonery | 


in the face of spiritual tyranny would be rare here in the 
twentieth century, but unfortunately it is far from un- 
common. The Papal whip is held over the head of the 
bridegroom-elect, and the mere sight of it is usually enough 
for him. He does exactly as the priest commands hin, 
meekly abdicates his parental functions and signs away 


his rights as head of the family, just as though he were | 


confronted with the pains of the medieval Inquisition. 
Paternal responsibility is shirked, the obligation to give 
his unborn children the best education he can is unheeded. 
To say that marriage and fatherhood are among the most 


important things in life is an obvious platitude, but, like | 
a good many other self-evident propositions, it appears | 


to be overlooked by some people. 
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English Roman Catholics naturally try to minimize the 
scope and effects of the Decree. They sometimes argue 
that it is purely a piece of domestic legislation for Catholics 
only, and that Protestants have no right to interfere in 
the Church’s private affairs, but as a rule they avoid the 
issue. For some time past I have been subjected to a 
constant fire of hostile criticism from Roman Catholic 
writers, but it is a remarkable fact that for three years 
not one single critic ventured, either in speech, writing, 
or print to take up my challenge on this thorny question. 
But in December 1921 Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who is nothing 
if not audacious, in the course of a lengthy attack on me 
in the Universe, made the astonishing assertion that, ‘ All 
the Church says is that if he does it (i.e., if a Papist marries 
a Protestant in a Protestant church) he is, according to 
her definitions, committing a mortal sin,” and, as a Catholic 
he is breaking her rules. I need hardly say that this state- 
ment is entirely at variance with the facts. The terms of 
the Trent Decree are free from all limitations of any sort, 
and Ne Temere is simply a revival and recapitulation of 
Trent. Ecclesiastics all over the world use language which 
is perfectly clear in its application to non-Catholics as well 
as Roman Catholics. “It is no marriage at all,” says 
Catholic Truth over and over again. The contract is 
“invalid,” ‘‘ null and void,” Catholic writers declare 
repeatedly and without qualifications. It is “‘no valid 
marriage in the eyes of God, no more than in those of the 
Catholic Church”; ‘ your living together shall be nothing 
but concubinage, and the issue shall be illegitimate before 
God and the Church.” ‘‘God has not joined the parties 
together at all; it is not marriage at all, but concubinage.” 
It is null and void in conscience as well as canonically. 
“The contracting parties (i.e. Protestant and Catholic 
alike) are no more man and wife than if they had never 
gone through the marriage ceremony,” says a circular 
issued by the late Cardinal Moran, head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Australia. The episcopal “‘ Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine”? in New Zealand uses similar language. 
Many other declarations of a like kind could be quoted, 
and Mr. Belloc’s assertion must be added to the already 
long list of Papist controversial misstatements. 

Running like a thread through Roman Catholic and 
Anglo-Catholic argument is the assumption, implicit or 
explicit, that marriage, apart from certain unspecified 
“legal effects,” is the affair of the Church and the Church 
alone, and that she has the right to overrule the State, 
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even to the extent of making the matrimonial contract 
*‘invalid.”” This, of course, is no new doctrine, but the 
accepted law of the Papacy. Pius IX said in his famous 
Syllabus that where the civil and Papal laws conflict 
ecclesiastical law prevails. ‘“‘ Marriage among Christians 
cannot be constituted by any mere civil contract,” 
Marriage is a sacrament, “and the contract is null if the 
sacrament does not exist. ... Matrimonial causes and 
espousals belong to ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” Schrader, 
the recognized expositor of the Syllabus, says outright 
that “‘the Church has authority to set up impediments 
invalidating marriage, but this does not belong to the 
temporal power.”’ The law of the Church, therefore, and 
the spirit animating her ecclesiastics in its administration, 
are both perfectly clear; and neither is compatible with 
the supremacy of the State in civil matters. 

The contention that the question is a domestic one 
for Catholics only, and does not concern people outside 
the Roman fold, is a patent absurdity. It is bad enough 
that weak-kneed non-Catholics should be browbeaten into 
surrendering their parental rights and responsibilities, but 
this is far from exhausting the catalogue of mischief. Take 
the celebrated McCann case, which caused so much turmoil 
in Ireland. McCann, says Father Peter Finlay, 8.J., was 
*‘ conscientiously bound ”’ to desert his wife. Well, perhaps 
he was bound—by Roman Catholic conscience ; but that 
was not much consolation to Mrs. McCann, who, owing 
to priestly meddling, suddenly found herself deprived of 
husband, children, home and furniture, and has never since 
been able to obtain any reparation. It has been aptly 
pointed out that, when the surgeon severed the link that 
bound the Siamise twins, it was not contended that the 
operation affected only one of the twins! Where bigotry 
conflicts with the civil law one or the other has got to go 
to the wall. Let me illustrate the matter by a Brahman 
analogy. Some years ago, as I read in a Protestant publica- 
tion, a pious young Hindu had the misfortune to lose his 
father. Overcome with grief at his bereavement, and 
consumed with the zeal (as a Papist would say) of his 
holy Mother Church, the virtuous youth proposed to burn 
one of his stepmothers in accordance with the prescriptions 
of Suttee, and in honour of his deceased parent. But a 
British judge told him that, while he was no doubt “ con- 
scientiously bound” to burn the lady, he (the judge) 
would be no less bound in conscience to see that he 
was hanged for doing so. The fanatic who runs amok, 
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shooting and stabbing passers-by, may be obeying his moral 
sense; but British law does not hold itself bound by the 
consciences of unreasonable fanatics, eastern or western ; 
and I think that British law is right. If it errs at all, it 
errs in matrimonial questions on the side of over-rigidity 
rather than of laxity: Scottish marriage law is not bound 
by medieval or monastic theories, but Scotsmen will not 
admit that they are more immoral than their southern 
neighbours. 

Let me give a few typical instances illustrating the 
workings of Ne T'emere, and the temper of the men who 
operate it; and remember that the way in which a law 
is administered is more important than the law itself. In 
Sydney on October 5th last, the Hon. T. J. Ley, New South 
Wales’ Minister for Justice, gave the House, in answer to 
a question, the following information. In 1909, R. P. 
Shergold (R.C.) married Ada Lawler, a Protestant woman. 
In 1920 he deserted her and married Eileen Urquhart, a 
Roman Catholic. He was charged with bigamy, pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment, but 
was let off under the First Offenders’ Act. Miss Urquhart 
refused to live with him when she discovered he was already 
married, but Papist ‘“‘ pressure was brought to bear on her 
to return and live with the bigamist Shergold.” The 
Catholic bishop of her diocese sent the following letter, 
addressed to her as “‘ Mrs. Eileen Shergold” : 


Dear Mapam, 

After fully considering all the documentary evidence placed before 
him and all the circumstances of the case, the bishop has come to the conclu- 
sion that your marriage at Singleton with Robert Shergold is a valid and good 
marriage in the eyes of the Church, and as yourself and your husband, Robert 
Shergold, are now willing to live together, His Lordship directs me to inform 


you that you may do so. 
Yours faithfully, 
B. Mackiernan. 


There were cries of ‘‘ Shame!” * 

In 1913, Mr. J. W. Brown, a Yorkshire Protestant, 
married Miss E. Edwards (R.C.), in a Baptist church at 
Brisbane. They had two children. In 1918, Mrs. Brown 
contracted pneumonia and was removed to a Catholic 
hospital, where she became very seriously ill. In this state 
she was severely cross-examined as to her marriage, and 
@ priest was sent for. He told her that she was not married 

* See the Melbourne Vigilant, the Argus, and the Sydney Daily Telegraph 


of October 6, 1922; N.S.W. Hansard. I have since received a photograph of 
the bishop’s letter. 
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at all, that her children were illegitimate, and that she | 


must be married by a priest. The husband, fearing that 


his wife would die, reluctantly consented, saying, “‘ Anything | 


to save my wife’s life.” A photograph of the marriage 
certificate, which is on Government-stamped paper, was 
produced before the New Zealand Parliamentary Committee 
on Marriage Law Amendment; and a copy now lies before 
me. In it Brown is described as ‘“ bachelor,” and Mrs, 
Brown as “spinster”: too weak almost to hold a pen, 
she was forced to scrawl illegibly her maiden name, “Ff, 
Edwards.’’ The case caused a considerable sensation, and 
in 1921 the New Zealand Parliament passed, by a majority 
of nearly two to one, a law making it a penal offence to 
allege, or imply, that legally married persons are unmarried, 
or that their children are illegitimate ; and similar legisla- 
tion will shortly be introduced in Australia. The New 
Zealand bishops told the priests and people to “ disobey 
and defy” the law; and the priests now boast that they 
are doing so successfully. 

In 1909, at Webbwood, Ontario, a Protestant man of 
the district was married to a Papist French-Canadian girl 
by the Rev. A. J. Oakley, an Anglican clergyman. A 
Roman priest persuaded the wife to leave her husband 
by telling her that she was living in mortal sin, and the 
rest of it; and the couple remained separated. The priest 


— 


ns 


also fiercely attacked Mr. Oakley in a local newspaper, | 


charging him with “only giving a legal colouring to their 
incipiency of a life of concubinage,’’ and denouncing him 
as ‘‘a moral nuisance,” and also as ‘‘an abettor of, at 
ieast, unintentional fornication.” 

An Australian Roman Catholic girl, a war widow of 
a Protestant soldier, gave birth to a child three months 
after he was killed in action. Her parents persuaded her 
to have the boy baptized, and the priest entered in the 
book the maiden name of the mother, and opposite the 
name of the child the word, “ illegitimate.’”? The mother 


protested, but the priest replied, ‘‘ You were not properly | 
married; you were living in sin; your child is a bastard.” | 


Hundreds of other extraordinary cases are reported from 
the United States, Canada, Ireland, New Zealand, Australia, 
and other countries. Roman Catholic girls, who have 
married non-Catholics in Protestant Churches, have sub- 
sequently been threatened, frightened, and in one case 
it is said, ‘‘ driven to the verge of insanity,”’ by the bullying 
of clerics. When the couples are “‘ mixed” the wives 


—» 


are called upon by the priests in their own homes, addressed 
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offensively in their maiden names, and otherwise insulted. 
Four years ago the Bishop of Cork denounced from the 
Cathedral pulpit a mixed couple (not the Catholic husband 
only) as living in “‘ concubinage and sin,” and the episcopal 
proclamation was subsequently published in the Cork 
Examiner of July 21, 1918. In former times, before Pro- 
testants were shot or hunted down like wild beasts, such 
denunciations from the pulpit were of almost weekly 
occurrence in Ireland. It has been laid down that the 
British law of criminal libel has no application whatever 
to this species of defamation, though why an alien Church 
should be allowed any special privilege in the matter is 
not clear. Ne Temere, further, as numerous published 
cases show, encourages Papist degenerates to marry Pro- 
testant girls and then to take advantage of the Church’s 
immoral doctrine by deserting them. Not only are the 
rights of Protestants, and those of their children, infringed 
by Ne Temere, but the Decree operates (and by no means 
unsuccessfully) as a clerical contrivance for raising fresh 
Papist broods in the countries where it is in force, and 
for giving the Roman Church an undesirable control over 
the child life of the nation. 

‘‘ With the view which the State takes, and the conse- 
quences which follow from that view, we are not concerned,” 
says the eminent theologian Father Peter Finlay, S.J., 
in his pamphlet, The Church and her Marriage Laws. But 
non-Catholics, especially those of us who have married 
Catholic women in Protestant places of worship, are greatly 
concerned with the impertinence and the brazen meddling 
of Papists in our private life, and with the untoward con- 
sequences which often follow that meddling. A man does 
not so much mind being called a ‘“‘ concubinary husband ” 
—the appellation has the true Papal ring of comic fatuity, 
and therefore does not gall—but reflections on the honour 
of our womenfolk and children are a more serious matter. 
We consider that a legally married woman is entitled to 
the law’s protection against personal insult, and also against 
conspiracies to deprive her of her clear rights under the 
matrimonial contract. The imputation of bastardy has 
always been considered a very grave affront, and its 
offensiveness cannot be gainsaid nowadays. Innumerable 
protests against the Decree have been made by laymen 
and by ecclesiastics, from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
downwards; but the Roman Church has treated them with 
contempt. She still appears to be satisfied with her familiar 
role of universal trouble-the-house, and she does not improve 
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her position by claiming that, in acting as she does, she jg 
only carrying out Christ’s instructions. 

Well may the leading light of our English Church exclaim 
in his latest book, “‘ The worst enemies of Christianity are 
Christians.”” The worst enemies of religion are the zealots 
whose conduct and doctrines make it odious in the eyes 
of reasonable folk. The Dean of St. Paul’s words will 
find a ready echo in the hearts of millions all over the world 
who are sickened by Latin Christianity and its ways; and 
British sufferers from Church-made marriage law will call 
its champions to account if justice is denied them. Lord 
Hugh Cecil says in an article on divorce that men and 
women have no right to happiness, and that the assumption 
of any such right is unwarranted; but such monastic 
theories will not deter couples who are married or con- 
templating marriage from seeking, and rightly seeking, 
such legitimate happiness as earthly life may afford them. 
They will not yield obedience to the behests of any alleged, 
but exceedingly problematical, divine law which would 
compel them to remain unhappy: the Church may say 
she legislates with her eyes upon eternity, but their eyes 
are upon this world as well as the next. The modern ideal 
of marriage is far higher than the medizval ; but clericalism 
seeking to aggrandize itself would lay on the back of that 
long-suffering animal, the secular conscience, heavy and 
unnecessary burdens too grievous to be borne. By its efforts 
to perpetuate injustice, and to impede the cure of what so 
devout a Christian as General Booth terms “‘ appalling evils,” 
traditional orthodoxy is diminishing still further its already 
waning power over the conduct and beliefs of mankind. 
Dogmatic‘and institutional religion, especially that section of 
it which is embodied in modern Catholicism, is now alienating 
a very large number of people from the sort of Christianity 
that is served up to them. Our generation has no use for 
the piety which claims divine sanction for mischief-making, 
and degrades the gospel of peace by acting as a public 
and private nuisance. If the Church insists on blocking 
the road to a reasonable freedom, to greater happiness 
and a truer morality, the resources of the State must be 
called in to remove the obstruction. 


Hvueu E. M. StutTFriELtD 


"WARE CHARITY BALLS! 


A Cuanity Ball! What may it not portend! A pitfall 
for the unwary, a prodigious success or unspeakable failure. 
How little the public know or realize when they see a 
redundant list of well-known society names as “ patrons ”’ 
or “ patronesses ”’ that the charity may not reap the harvest 
intended. They observe the institution of a president, 
chairman, an enormous executive and organizing com- 
mittee, and the longer the list they presume the greater 
will be the success. But how often an immense committee 
means a corresponding failure. Not enough discretion is 
exercised in forming a committee. People asked at random 
consent at random, as many who lend their name for a 
charity frequently don’t know what the charity is for and 
care less. So long as they are not asked to do any of the 
hard work they are quite content to figure in among a 
list of distinguished people (preceded by a Royal Highness) 
in the papers and in the play bills, and 75 per cent. of them 
are quite undisturbed by any nightmare of what may happen 
if things do not go as they should and do not even bother 
to inquire at the “finale” whether the ball has been a 
financial success or not. It never even enters their mind 
that the charity may be involved in a serious deficit instead 
of a profit. The hard work is generally expected from 
the organizing committee, which may consist of—and very 
often does—the industrious female type who is so ready 
to undertake any job and who moves about in society 
doing little else; who covers herself with the glory and 
glamour of hard work on this or that charity and finds it 
more than a useful stepping-stone to the houses of the 
high and mighty. But even the organizing committee 
very often finds itself ‘‘ up a gum tree” owing to the singular 
lack of organizing power demanded of its personnel. What 
is left, then, but to hire the services of the “ professional 
organizer’ of either sex, of which there are several to be 
had. Now unless this individual is an expert of the first 
water, Heaven help the charity and the committee; and 
(we will presume a lady undertakes the job) unless she is 
an absolute past master of her art in all the innumerable 


_ details connected with the ball, it would be better to leave 
"her eating her bun in a cake shop than to allow her to 


become the prey of the clever, unscrupulous caterer, who 
means to put most of the cake in his own pocket, charging 
10s. 6d. for a 2s. 6d. slice and pocketing a clear 8s. 
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She either has to accept his terms as made by the laws 
of the ‘‘ Medes and Persians” or she finds it impossible 
to feed some hundreds of people. 

Now the “ professional organizer,” without being tech. 
nically dishonest, can pocket a good deal of the swag as 
she is entitled to a percentage offered her from every firm 
she employs, and as the various items, such as rent of hall, 
supper, flowers and music come under her control, she has 
opportunities of making a fairly good thing of these functions, 
It is also not to be wondered at that after everything has 
been paid and settled up at one of these much-boomed 
successes, the charity funds are extraordinarily lucky if they 
glean one-eighth of the pickings, and may even be thankful 
not to be saddled with a substantial deficit, amidst the 
weeping and gnashing of teeth of the thoughtless ong 
who were lulled into blissful ignorance of what was taking 
place under their very noses, half of them perhaps not 
realizing that they were on the committee, still less that 
they are liable for whatever the committee did in their 
name. It is lucky if it doesn’t lead to one or two of the 
more honest ones being landed with the whole loss; and 
Heaven help any good-natured man who may have been 
dragged in at the last moment into this “‘ hen convention.” 
Tf he gets off scot-free without being saddled with a large 
share of the deficit he is indeed a “lucky dog.” 


A Victim 


Pe le RR 


THE GENTLE ART OF PROPAGANDA 


Wuen I gave the readers of the National Review a little 
history of the Hanseatic League in England, there were many 
episodes which I had perforce to touch on but lightly, 
the story being long and the space limited. One minor 
incident I may give now, since it illustrates the early practice 
of an art in which the Germans have since shown themselves 
proficient—the art, or perhaps we should call it the science, of 
propaganda, and in particular that handy branch of it 
concerned with the use of the catchword and the formula, 
or, as our Communist friends would say, the “slogan.” 

It relates to the days when our English Merchants, after 
their long struggle with the German Hanse in England, had 
so far got the better of that organization as to establish 
themselves in the Empire. On November 11, 1582, one 
Longston, who was, we may suppose, an English Merchant 
Adventurer, wrote from Middleburg to the great Walsingham 
of “ the leaude, untrue, and most dishonest libels and speeches 
blown and scattered abroad by the Hanse-Stede of Lubeck, 
and others’’; and continued : 


A man can now come almost in no company where any talk is had in these 
parts of general traffic and merchants, but one piece is of the English merchants 
Monypolion, and of the hard and strange dealings used in England against 
strangers . . . this talk grows chiefly from the Hanses, in order to drive the 
traffic wholly from Englishmen into the hands of strangers, but specially into 
their own. 


Now here we have an excellent example of the slogan or 
catchword. As a fact, the Merchant Adventurers Company 
was no more a monopoly than the Hanseatic League, of 
which it was in its general constitution a copy. But the 
syndics and lawyers of Lubeck, who were conducting a 
regular campaign of propaganda against our English mer- 
chants, invented this catchword of monopoly and used it to 
such effect that the archives of the time are full of such com- 
plaints as Longston’s. Thus we find our English merchants 
persuading the ‘“‘ Earl of Embden” “not to believe these 
accusations of Monopolar trade,”’ and we have the Count of 
East Friesland writing to Queen Elizabeth that the Hanse 
towns are “singing the old tune to Cesar... about 
monopolies . . . so that he has forbidden us under heavy 
penalties to show the merchants any further hospitality.” 

e Hanseatics had, in fact, brought the catchword into the 
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Diet of Augsburg, and induced the Emperor Rudolph II 
to banish the Merchant Adventurers from the Empire, 
Our merchants proposed that ‘‘ some private person or neuter 
having good instruction”’ should write a defence in Latin, 
French, and Italian, “for the defence of England’s honour 
and innocency.” But Queen Elizabeth herself took the 
matter up, and wrote an exceedingly stiff letter to the 
Emperor, “‘ concerning a slander of monopoly raised by their 
traffic’ and protesting that there was ‘no manner, show, 
or likelihood of monopolian traffic.’ The company was 
an association for order and government, and, “for 
merchandizing they had not, nor ever had, one groat of 
common stock.” ‘‘ Her Majesty hitherto has thought that 
so foul and vain a slander would not have needed half that 
has already been answered to it.” * 

If we were to pursue the subject through history, we should 
find that the House of Hohenzollern made propaganda a 
fine art. Frederick the Great was expert in it, and no doubt 
cultivated the friendship of Voltaire, to say nothing of the 
Freemasons, for that particular reason. Frederick, pace 
Carlyle, had no very lofty idea of statesmanship. “* Adieu,” 
he writes to one of his agents, ‘‘ mon cher charlatan, soyez le 
plus habile charlatan du monde,” and the association of a 
whole pack of charlatans, philosophers, and quacks with the 
early days of the French Revolution, might be explained 
if we only knew the threads and ramifications of Prussian 
policy. ‘“‘ Anarcharsis ’’ Clootz, the disciple of Weishaupt, 
one of the most ferocious propagandists of revolutionary 
ideas, was certainly an agent of Prussia; and the relations 
between Berlin and Mirabeau were at least equivocal. 

The French Revolution was a triumph of propaganda, 
and there has been ever since a propaganda to blind us 
to that fact. Monsieur Gustave Le Bon, in his Psychology of 
Revolution, exposes ‘“‘a mass of legends very remote from 
reality,” as for example, that the French Revolution was a 
spontaneous rising of the French people inspired by the ideal 
of political freedom. ‘‘ We may say here with certainty,” 
he says, “in the first place such movements are never 
spontaneous, and secondly, that reason takes no part in their 
elaboration.”’ The thing is done by leaders, or as we might 
call them, propaganders, who hiss until the geese join the 
chorus. They “exaggerate the discontent, persuade the 
discontented that the Government is the sole cause of all 
the trouble, especially of the prevailing dearth, and assure 


* Queen Elizabeth, in contrast to our modern statesmen, always played for | 


her own side. 
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men that the new system proposed by them will engender 
an age of felicity.’ ‘‘The part of the people,” says Le Bon, 
“has been the same in all revolutions, it is never the people 
that conceives them, or directs them. Its activity is released 
by means of leaders.’ As for these leaders, Le Bon traces 
them back to anonymous orders, Jacobin clubs, and secret 
societies from which issue the catchwords and slogans that 
direct the fickle passions of the mob. ‘‘ The crowd,” he 
says, “is particularly open to the impression produced by 
images. These images do not always lie ready to hand, 
but it is possible to evoke them by the judicious employment 
of words and formulas.” 

The German Government, which reduced everything to 
a system and a science, made a science and a system of 
propaganda. They examined every country as a stone- 
breaker at the roadside examines a piece of rock for the 
easiest line of fissure, and upon that line they hammered 
with Teutonic pertinacity. It was reported in the Russian 
Press at the beginning of the war that, when the German 
Embassy left the Embassy buildings in Petrograd rather 
hurriedly, several cellars were discovered full of leaflets 
exhorting the Russian “workers” to rise against their 
Government. In the United Kingdom they also found 
several fissures. The line of weakness caused by Irish 
Nationalism was the most obvious, and of this they took full 
advantage. But there were many others, at which they had 
been hammering for some years before the war, as for 
example, the thesis developed by Mr. Norman Angell 
that war meant ruination, and the contrary doctrine (for 
use in France) that the true cause of war was British 
“industrialism.” 

The Germans did not usually trouble about the refine- 
ments of propaganda, but depended, as in their artillery, 
on weight of metal. Monsieur André Chéradame says: 


Les Allemands ont maintenant de la propagande Vidée fondamentale 
suivante: l’expérience de la guerre a démontré que X tonnes de projectiles 
@artillerie, bien tirés, déterminent dans un temps X une destruction X; de 
méme l’expérience démontre que X tonnes de papier imprimé, rédigé avec une 
habileté suffisante et répandu avec l’intensité voulue et sous les camouflages 
nécessaires, déterminent chez l’adversaire un détraquement de son jugement 
qui dure un temps suffisant pour qu’on puisse profiter de sa défaillance et en 
tirer un gigantesque parti.* 


This admirable writer adds that expérience progressive 
has taught the Germans that, although a lie repeated 7a 


* La Mystification des Peuples Alliés, by André Chéradame. 
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hundred times may not be sufficient to distort the truth, 
the same lie répété trés vite a million times will force the 
adversary to take the lie for the truth during a certain time, 
During that period the victim is in some sort hypnotized, 
powerless to defend himself with his natural good sense, 
“Tl subit alors les suggestions les plus absurdes, les plus 
contraires 4 ses intéréts et aux réalités.” 

Given a propaganda sufficiently intense, and a whole 
nation of the propaganded may be reduced to such a point 
that, if commanded, they would march on their heads, and 
submit without any sort of protest to their pockets being 
turned inside out and their country being destroyed. We 
saw this very clearly in Russia, where a propaganda of 
extraordinary intensity resulted in a great nation committing 
suicide. The crowds in the early days of the Russian 
Revolution went about in an ecstasy of self-abnegation, 
carrying banners inscribed with the words: ‘“‘ No annexa- 
tions, and no indemnities.”’ 

And so in this country. At the beginning of the war 
a formula of obvious German manufacture, ‘“‘ democratic 
control of foreign policy,” was hoisted by the zealous 
Mr. Morel, who before the war had laboured very intelligently 
to antagonize Belgium and England, with his tales of the 
Congo atrocities. The formula failed rather dismally for 
the moment, and a little later Mr. Morel found himself in 


prison for exporting goods which could not be sold at home.* | 
But the war weariness produced a psychological state in which 


the propaganda microbe found an easy lodgment, and at 


the end of the war our English air was full of German propa- 


ganda germs, which infected not so much the common people 
as our politicians and our Government. One of the most 
disastrous was “ self-determination,” a “ slogan ”’ obviously 


of foreign origin, since it is not even good English. It had | 


been first used on the north-western frontiers of Russia, 
where the Finns, Lithuanians, and other more or less subject 
races were to be detached from the Russian Empire. 
We can hardly suppose that even the most hopeful German 
could have imagined that such a trap “set in the sight of 
the bird”? would have caught a British Prime Minister. 
It certainly would not have caught Queen Elizabeth, nor 
did it catch the Americans, one of whose ambassadors 


* Possibly because he can no longer hope for much from the Bourgeoisie, 
Mr. Morel now guides the foreign policy of the Labour Party, and Trotsky 
noted with satisfaction that the whole Committee of the Union of Democratic 
Control had been returned to Parliament. (At the Communist International 
vide Communist, December 23, 1922.) 
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reported that it was loaded with dynamite. But it caught 
Mr. Lloyd George, and has been used ever since to our 
infinite injury in Ireland, in Egypt, in India, and in Africa, 
and wherever there is an alien race under the care of the 
British Empire. 

It has been said, and it is true, that Germany did not 
make peace, she carried the war underground; and her 
post-war attacks on the British Empire had two main lines, 
one racial, and the other social. The racial design is by 
appealing to race sentiment to bring every race in the 
British Empire into antagonism with the English race. 
It is a policy which has succeeded in Ireland, and it 
is being attempted also in Wales and in Scotland, as well 
as in the outer parts of the Empire. As to the German 
share in the Irish troubles we saw it pretty clearly in 
the case of Kuno Meyer and Roger Casement. The 
Irish-American and German-American organizations were 
interlinked.* 

When peace came it was thought more discreet, as well 
as more convenient, to carry on the work through the agents 
of the Third International. The rebellion in Ireland 
gradually changed its character; like a lobster in the pot, 
it turned from green to red. But the German hand was 
to be detected from time to time, as for example in the 
circumstance, reported in the British Press at the time, 
that the great railway viaduct at Mallow was blown up by 
German engineers from Krupps. 

This brings us again to the dark and equivocal relations 
between German policy and the underworld of the secret 
societies. Karl Marx, who worked for Bismarck in the 
Franco-Prussian war and probably also upon other occasions, 
served him, one may suppose, not as an individual but as 
a member of a world-organization, just as Lenin, Trotsky 
and Parvus served German statesmanship in Russia in 
the late war.t In 1870, Karl Marx had already laid down 
the programme of revolution in this country, which he 


* The ramifications of this alliance were shown in the case of the Bishopric 
of Cork, which fell vacant in 1916. On August 23rd of that year Count 
Bernstorff (in America), telegraphed to the German Foreign Office that the 
Assistant Bishop Daniel Cohalan ought to be appointed, as he was “ cousin of 
Judge Cohalan, and strongly Nationalist and pro-German,” and that German 
influence should be used in the Vatican to secure that appointment. Will it 
be believed that although the telegram was intercepted, Dr. Daniel Cohalan, 
the German nominee, was appointed to the Bishopric of Cork ! 

t Parvus, a Jew whose true name was Helphand, a notorious German agent, 
declared in an interview that he had contrived the transit of Lenin and his friends 
through Germany. (L’Eclair, February 13, 1921.) 
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said was to be made by foreigners and was to begin in 
Treland.* 

Since that time the Marxian propaganda has gone 
steadily forward in this country and throughout the British 
Empire. At the present time it has reached an intensity 
little suspected by the British public, or indeed by the 
British Government. There are many organizations, suited 
to the various classes with which they deal. For the Intellj- 
gentzia of the Bourgeoisie there is the Fabian Society manned 
by gentlemen of the highbrow order, who profess moderation 
and detachment. They depend much on intellectual snob- 
bery, and a young student of the long-haired, lack-lustre type 
recently confessed that he went to the summer-schools for 
the privilege of “ passing the salt to Mr. Bernard Shaw.” + 

The New Statesman, an organ started by Sidney Webb, 
Bernard Shaw and others to catch the Moderates, gives 
some very pretty examples of the “ tendencious ” in propa- 
ganda. If we might use the chromatic scale to describe 
these activities, the Fabians are pink, or what are called in 
America “parlour” Bolsheviks. They are not, however, 
to be described as “ suckers,”’ a term used by the American 
Reds to denote “forward-looking” or ‘“‘ highbrow” 
gentlemen who work for revolution without knowing it. 
In this class has been placed the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, whose directors, members and patrons are mainly 


clergymen and bishops of the Church of England, but include | 
a few “‘idealistic”’ laymen, with a thin and judicious sprinkling © 


of Labour M.P.’s. The I.C.F. publishes a paper called the 
Torch, which contains tendencious propaganda probably 
intended to flatter and placate the tigerish Bolshevik. 
To give one example out of many, we have a series of articles 
and notes glorifying Bolshevism, as for example: ‘* Mean- 
while the Bolsheviks are earning national approval and 
gratitude by (1) showing special kindness and consideration 
to all children; and (2) doing everything in their power 
to promote education.” { I cannot suppose that the Arch- 

* The Secret History of the International Working-Men’s Association, by 
Onslow Yorke (Hepworth Dixon), London, 1872. (Reprinted by the Boswell 
Publishing Company, 1921.) 

+ A more robust propaganda is carried on by a red organization, the Plebs 
League, a body which superintends ‘“ Proletcult’”” or Marxian propaganda 
among the ‘‘ workers.’’ There are, moreover, Labour Colleges in London, 
Kew, Glasgow and Dublin, which provide a growing army of lecturers trained 
in the use of Communist slogans, catchwords and formulas, with a smattering 
of bourgeois science and,culture to help them. 

} The Torch, September 1920. Since public attention was drawn to the 
character of many of the articles in the Torch, there has been a great change in 
the tone of that paper for the better. 
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bishop of Canterbury, one of the patrons of the I.C.F., who 
recently protested against the martyrdom of the Orthodox 
Church in Russia and the imprisonment of the Patriarch 
Tikkon, knows that the organ of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship thus glorifies the Reign of Terror. Are we, 
therefore, to describe his Grace, as well as his brothers of 
York and Wales, and such pious prelates as the Bishops 
of Manchester and Woolwich, to name only a few, as the 
“suckers” of the revolutionary movement in this country ? 
It is hardly to be supposed, by the way, that the laity of the 
Church of England are aware that all their archbishops, 
most of their bishops and many of their clergy are so 
deeply engaged in an organization which publishes a paper 
supporting not only revolution, but every seditious cause, as 
for example the Indian Nationalists and Sinn Fein in 
Ireland. The innocence of the sheep is no less a danger to 
the fold than the cunning of the wolf. 

Contrariwise, I have not discovered that the I.C.F. 
has made any attempt to oppose the spread of the Red or 
Communist Sunday Schools in this country.* Yet again 
we can hardly suppose that the Church of England can 
approve of a movement which teaches English children the 
“slogans” of Revolution and atheism. 

It has been noted by a careful reporter of these Red 
Sunday Schools that whereas the children are invariably 
English, the teachers are frequently Jewesses, and by a 
curious lapse the source of the organization for the corruption 
of English youth has been betrayed in one of its own 
newspapers. The Young International and the Young 
Comrade, printed in English and headed ‘‘ London—New 
York,” have the following imprint: 


Published by the Young Communist International, Berlin-Schéneberg, 
Feurigstrasse 63. Editor: E. Hérnle, Berlin-Grunewald, Charlottenbrunner- 
strasse 45. 


With this “ give away” to support us, we make bold 
to state that the true source of Bolshevism in Europe 
is the power of Germany or German-Jewry—almost 
synonymous terms—and that the design is nothing less 


* The Industrial Christian Fellowship and the Communist Sunday Schools 
are both faithfully dealt with in the Patriot, a weekly paper wholly devoted to 
the cause of fighting the secret and open enemies of society, which contains a 
great deal of information on this subject. 

t Processions may sometimes be seen in our London streets of children, 
obviously Anglo-Saxon, blue of eye and flaxen-haired, wearing red badges, 
and shepherded by sinister-looking aliens. These are the treats and excursions 
of the Socialist and Communist Sunday Schools—a horrid sight. 
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than to destroy the British Empire as Russia was destroyed, 
in the interest of that highly capitalized power. 

The Morning Post recently published a series of articles 
entitled “Our Bolshevist Moles,” giving the secret plang 
of the Reds in this country for the penetration not only of 
the trade unions, but of every sort of public, sporting and 
social organization. That the programme is authentic 
was not denied by the Communist Press, nor could it be 
denied, since printed copies of their secret plans actually 
exist. Yet the revelations of the Morning Post were 
denounced as a reactionary nightmare by a great part of the 
British Press. That incredulity suggests that the “‘ suckers” 
of revolution are not confined to the Church but permeate 
British journalism, and are indeed to be found in every rank 
and class of society. There is reason to suspect a double 
propaganda, one part directed to the creation of an active 
Red Army among the unemployed and the discontented of 
the Proletariat, backed by a strong contingent of Irish and 
aliens; and the other part to the persuasion of the rest 
of the people that there is no cause for alarm, and that the 
“common sense”’ and “stolidity ’ of the British race is 
proof against all these incitements. Just as before the Great 
War anyone who ventured to warn his country of German 
designs was denounced as “hysterical” and “alarmist,” 
so now those who do their duty in warning the nation of 


a far greater danger have to meet the supercilious cynicism | 


of our political wiseacres. For my part, a study both of 
past and present convinces me that the danger is real and 
imminent. All the conditions of trouble are present—bad 
trade, high prices, a victorious rebel force in Ireland, and 
over a million unemployed workmen, to say nothing of 
the embittered and disillusioned in all classes. The design 
is nothing less than to destroy the industrial and social 
systems: it is a design which has been carried through in 
Russia and is now in full career in Ireland: that it can be 
defeated is shown by the examples both of the United States 
and of Italy. If it is to be defeated here there must first 
be a revival of the old spirit of the nation. 


Tan D. CoLvin 


THE GAME OF REPARATIONS * 


GzRMANY is always rich in booby traps—Great Britain is 
never completely destitute of boobies. That is one vital 
aspect of the truth about Reparations, and having disclosed 
it we might in all decency ring down the curtain this after- 
noon after the customary votes of thanks to the chairman 
and the lecturer. But there may be sceptics not completely 
convinced by this summary statement who wish to hear 
a little more, so for their benefit I will amplify the story, 
though I shall be surprised and disappointed if at its conclu- 
sion you do not agree with me that the Germans and their 
interested friends on both sides of the Atlantic have been 
engaged in a gigantic game of bluff, which has been only 
too successful in bamboozling British Governments, even 
when they contained “ first-class brains,” though it has 
not yet completely hocussed the British people—or at 
any rate that part of them who live south of the Trent. 

Talking of the Atlantic irresistibly reminds one of the 
Americans, and thinking of the Americans inevitably recalls 
that great and good man, President Wilson—the father of 
the League of Nations and the author of not a few European 
woes. And when you visualize President Wilson another 
vision crosses one’s mind, though I hesitate to particularize 
it, as it provokes controversy—I refer to that eminent 
journalist and tourist, Mr. Lloyd George. Have you ever 
tried to think what Europe would be like if these Siamese 
Twins—the Idealist and the Tactician—had remained by 
their respective firesides throughout the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, leaving to more knowledgeable if less eloquent men 
the task of reconstructing the civilized world that had been 
convulsed by the onslaught of kultur? You could only 
estimate the good that might have accrued from such 
abstinence on their part by surveying the havoc and ruin 
actually wrought from China to Peru by the well-meant 
but amateurish efforts of the American President in combina- 
tion with the furtive manceuvres of our only Wizard. As 
between the two it would be hard to award the palm for 
mischief. Singly they might have been comparatively 
Imnocuous. It was their coalition that was even more 
deadly than that other Coalition of which we rid ourselves 
last. year. 


* An Address delivered at the olian Hall (New Bond Street, London) on 
February 9th, the Duke of Northumberland in the Chair 
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The Reparations crisis from which the whole world js 
now acutely suffering—which became such a nightmare to 
France that her sorely taxed patience at last gave out— 
this crisis originated in the brain of President Wilson, who 
took upon himself in the glorious year 1918—when, thanks 
to no Talking men in either hemisphere, but exclusively to 
the Fighting men, disaster had been converted into triumph 
—President Wilson, with the guilty acquiescence if not the 
active connivance of Allied statesmanship, took upon himself 
to reconvert the victory gained in the field into something 
as near diplomatic defeat as the circumstances permitted, 
We did not realize this at the time—even people like myself, 
who are preternaturally suspicious of politicians, had little 
inkling of what was in the wind when President Wilson 
was allowed by the Allied Governments to monopolize the 
negotiations with the beaten German enemy that preceded 
the Armistice. As the Armistice was a military and not 
a political matter it should have been left in the hands of 
the soldiers of the Allied armies—Marshal Foch should have 
informed Marshal Hindenburg of the terms on which 
Germany’s unconditional surrender would be accepted. 
This would have taught every German, as nothing else could, 
who had lost and who had won the war, thereby affording 
distracted and impoverished Europe a decent prospect of 
permanent peace. 


But this programme—all in accordance with precedent | 


—did not smile on the Highbrows at Washington who had | 


declared in favour of “ peace without victory,” which in 
other words meant “ victory without peace.” They were 
out to create a new heaven and a new earth, in which there 
would be no winners and no losers, no triumph and no 
humiliation—in which, as the Arch-Highbrow laid dow, 
all nations would make yet more sacrifices. This meant 
that the Allies, notably France and England—who, Heaven 
knows, had sacrificed enough, while some personages had 
been too proud to fight—were to be robbed of security for 
the future and of Indemnity and Reparation for the past. 

To-day we are naturally critical of the part the American 
President arrogated to himself at the close of a war in 
which the United States, though a most valuable reinforce 
ment to the Allied cause, was a comparatively late-comer, 
but in strict justice we must recognize that the Americans 
are the sole judges of their own honour and of their own 
interests, and it was for them, and no one else, to decide 
whether they would and should fight against pan-Germany 
—we must also recollect that the United States is situate 
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in another hemisphere and is moreover inhabited by many 
millions of pan-Germans who ardently desired the victory 
of the Fatherland—who worked like Trojans to keep their 
adopted country out of the war, and who ever since laboured 
like beavers to save the Fatherland from the legitimate 

nalties of defeat. Our grievance is not therefore against 
President Wilson, for whom we had no political responsi- 
bility and who owed no political duty to us, but rather 
against our own statesmen who gratuitously allowed him 
to dictate terms that spelt ruin to this country and peril 
to France, to say nothing of Belgium and Italy, who had 
all borne the brunt of this tremendous catastrophe during 
the crucial years in which the Americans occupied the 
enviable position of profiteering spectators. For this atti- 
tude we have no right to criticize them. In some wars 
Britain has played a similar réle. It was for them to settle 
whether to remain neutrals or to become combatants. We 
hailed their entry on our side with unrestrained enthusiasm 
and it were base ingratitude to forget their share in the 
ultimate military triumph. But that is no justification for 
the stupefying conduct of British statesmanship in assenting 
to the ruinous restrictions which President Wilson deemed 
it in American interests to impose on Great Britain, already 
burdened with a debt to the United States greater than our 
whole National Debt prior to the Great War. 

This is the very core and kernel of the Reparations 
problem now afflicting us, of which we are vividly reminded 
by recent funding negotiations in Washington, which at 
the best will result in the impoverished people of these 
islands paying an annual tribute to the United States during 
more than two entire generations amounting to at least 
sixpence, and possibly a shilling, income tax in respect of 
money borrowed from an Ally—though she would only 
call herself an Associate—on behalf of other Allies in order 
to fight the common enemy. The whole of this huge sum 
is said to have been expended in the United States on con- 
tracts prodigiously profitable to the contractors, while the 
goods supplied, especially the munitions, possibly left 
Something to be desired. 

You don’t like the transaction. You doubt whether 
Britain had a square deal or a fair deal. But whose fault 
was that ? Not the Americans, who were clearly entitled 
to their pound of flesh and are even prepared to take sub- 


| Stantially less than we covenanted to pay. Put the boot 
on the right leg. The real culprits in this amazing affair 


are in the first place those misbegotten British trustees— 
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whoever they were—who consented to buy a pig in a 
poke, who bought over £1,000,000,000 worth of stuff in the 
United States without asking too many questions and 
fatuously agreed to repay the whole amount on demand 
in three days, failing which Britain would be declared 
bankrupt! Or we might have been called upon to fund it 
at a comprehensive rate of 6 per cent! Think of it—a 
thousand million pounds—it was much more than that at 
the time—repayable at three days’ notice. That transaction 
is probably the low-water mark of “first-class” brain- 
power, and yet at that time that portion of the Press which 
conducts propaganda for the benefit of the proper goose 
invited us to regard this negotiation as a masterpiece of 
diplomacy, conclusively demonstrating the superiority of 
the amateur over the professional. 

Conceivably the genius who contracted this gigantic 
debt in our name and at the cost of the two coming genera- 
tions solaced himself with the reflection that it was but 
“a scrap of paper” with no serious consequence in the 
shape of repayment, because if we lost the war all our wealth 
would be impounded by the victorious Germans, whereas 
if we won the war this war debt, together with the rest of 
our war costs, would as a matter of equity be debited to 
the account of vanquished Germany. England may have 
her faults, but she is not a lunatic asylum, and no one could 
foresee that in the incredible event of an American President 
waiving not only all the American war costs against the 
enemy, but likewise all Allied war costs, that Downing 
Street would be so inept—if you are shocked by the word 
imbecile—as to assent to that outrageous proposition. The 
very least that our Government should have done when 
this astounding proposition was put forward by Mr. Wilson 
—who certainly had no such mandate from the American 
people—-the proposition, that is to say, that Great Britain 
should pay all her war costs—the very least our Government 
could do was to reply: ‘‘ We propose, in any event, to pass 
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our debt to you on to Germany, who forced this expenditure | 


on us.” That would incidentally have had the advantage 
of making the American much keener on Reparations, and 
might have prevented New York speculators in German 
securities and Germany currency from obtaining control 
of American policy and playing the pan-German game as 
they have done from that day to this. 

Nothing of the kind happened. The same British 
Government, needless to say a Coalition, that had piled 
up this huge American debt actually allowed our American 
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creditors to commit us to pay our entire war costs by waiving 
all our claims against Germany in that respect. Stupendous 
is the only word adequate to the affair. Indeed, it was so 
stupendous that the entire resources of our Government 
were mobilized to conceal what they had done from the 
British people, very few of whom to this day realize when 
and where, how and by whom, they were dished. 

One of our objects in meeting here this afternoon is to 
investigate this operation, which should be universally known, 
as otherwise you can never appreciate the intricacies of 
the problem of Reparations so immensely complicated by 
the conduct of Mr. Lloyd George, who without any rhyme 
or reason—or at least none that could be avowed—first 
publicly pledged himself not to ask for any British war 
costs from Germany, and then still more publicly and even 
vociferously promised the British electorate to make Ger- 
many pay to the uttermost mark, and on the strength of 
this electioneering manceuvre Mr. Lloyd George secured a 
record Parliamentary majority—founded on false pretences. 
Some of us appreciated at the time that either the American 
President or the British elector would be let down, nor was 
it difficult to foresee that once the British elector had 
parted with his only asset, namely his vote, he would no 
longer count in the eyes of practical politicians and only 
the American President would remain in their picture. 
And so it was. With the aid of certain noblemen controlling 
certain newspapers, assisted by certain baronets anticipating 
nobility, the mystification was organized from which we 
have suffered ever since. It was thereafter only necessary 
to invent the legend—if you shy at the word falsehood— 
that uninvaded Germany was too poor to pay either indem- 
nity or reparation, and so the see-saw has continued. Mr. 
Lloyd George, in the intervals of earning Anglophobe money 
by writing Francophobe articles in the Hearst Press of 
the United States, still has the hardihood to pretend that 
he is all for making Germany pay England her dues and 
that only the wicked Poincaré stands in the way, but our 
only Wizard debarred himself nearly five years ago—a 
couple of months before his triumphant General Election 
—from so much as asking Germany to pay us one single 
mark of war costs. Mr. Lloyd George’s real quarrel with 
France is that France refuses to follow his example by 
waiving her claim to Reparations against a dangerous and 
determined enemy, who twice in Mr. Lloyd George’s lifetime 
has attempted her assassination. Germany deliberately 
devastated the richest provinces of France during four 
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years in order to put France permanently out of action, 
and with the tacit encouragement of Mr. Lloyd George 
Germany refuses to pay any reparation to France. Mean. 
while all Mr. Lloyd George’s tears are reserved for the 
German aggressor, all his temper is directed against the 
French, whose only crime was that when attacked they 
defended themselves. To read the ex-Premier, to hear the 
ex-Premier, you would imagine that Germany had fought 
on our side and that France had fought against us—such 
is Welsh psychology. However, that is another story. 

What we are concerned with is the British aspect of 
Reparations, which is governed by Mr. Lloyd George's 
desire at the hour of the Armistice that our war burdens 
should remain on British shoulders, and from that hour to 
this the victorious Briton has been ground down by the 
tax-collector, while the defeated German laughs in his sleeve 
as he prints off his paper money. 

What I have told you sounds so wildly improbable that 
some of you may be inclined to think that, like a politician, 
I am romancing. No man in his senses, you may argue, 
could possibly have done what our last Prime Minister is 
here accused of doing, namely, of promising one thing to 
President Wilson and the exact opposite to the British 
people. There was, you will say, no need for any such 
duplicity, no sense in it, no shade of a shadow of excuse 
for it. It was bound to be found out and could only recoil 


on the head of the deceiver. Some persons attempt to | 


argue thus, though the majority have shirked the whole 
question as being too disagreeable and humiliating. | 
sympathize with those optimists who prefer to look on the 
bright side of public life and who are able to detect quali 
ties in public men, even when they are wanting. But 
situated as we are to-day with a worse to-morrow impending, 
and with the posse comitatus of Lloyd Georgians in Parlia- 
ment, in the Press, on the platform, all working overtime 


to isolate us from any Allies we have ever had or ever | 


could have, we must face the facts of which the most 
portentous and the most perilous was the folly of wantonly 
crippling this country with the appalling burden now 
weighing us down, involving taxation that clogs the wheels 
of every industry. 

There must be some motive in the Lloyd George policy 
—we may dismiss his. hypnotized colleagues unable to say 
“bo!” to any goose. My own theory is that with the 
relaxation of imminent German danger in the autumn of 
1918, Mr. Lloyd George, like most politicians, reverted to 
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type and once more became what he had been so late as 
1914, a pro-German blind to all German defects and only 
conscious of the shortcomings of the neighbours attacked 
by Germany. His conduct confirms this theory, though 
others may have a better explanation, but they cannot get 
over the documentary evidence which I am about to submit 
to you, which demonstrates that when the Coalition stole 
our votes after the Armistice it had always intended that 
Britons rather than Germans should pay for the war. 
General Smuts, as an overseas member of the British War 
(abinet, being a guest in this country, was frequently 
engaged on jobs that would have brought home politicians 
to grief—such as secret missions to the enemy in Switzer- 
land during the war and semi-secret missions to the Bolshe- 
vists during the Peace Conference. General Smuts was 
deputed to let inconvenient cats out of the bag, and in the 
light of subsequent events there was no more pregnant or 
prophetic utterance than General Smuts’ declaration in 
Glasgow in the spring of 1918—six months before the 
Armistice—that victory was not the policy of the British 
Government, to which, mind you, he belonged. In receiving 
the freedom of the City of Glasgow, General Smuts informed 
its astonished citizens: “‘ There are people who mean by 
an Allied victory that we must completely smash the German 
army, that we must march to Berlin, occupy the capital 
of the enemy, and dictate terms of peace there.” There 


' certainly were a good many such people, but General Smuts 
} disclaimed all connection with this school, adding: “I 


am not of that opinion. Those who think that this is the 
sort of victory that we are fighting for are in my opinion 
wrong. We are not fighting for that victory, and we shall 
not achieve that victory so far as I can see. That is not 
our view of victory, that is the German view.” Quite so. 
According to General Smuts, while Germany was fighting 
to beat us we were not fighting to beat Germany. Surely 


_ on such terms your superman has a supreme advantage 
| over the super-virtuous. General Smuts added that our 
_ war aims were “limited. They are moderate... . If 


Germany wins we have had a very good object-lesson of 


_ what is going to happen to us.” We had indeed, and it 


was not the War Cabinet’s fault that it did not happen. 


} To another Glasgow audience on the same occasion, Mr. 


Lloyd George’s First Lieutenant—for that in effect was what 

he was—General Smuts, gave another exhibition of turning 

the other cheek. He declared: ‘‘ We do not want any 
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indemnity from anybody. We want no countries, no an- 
nexation. These are not the things for which we are 
fighting.” 

You may not understand this Defeatism—this desire to 
lose—any more than I do, but you can understand that 
statesmen imbued with this melancholy spirit, who on their 
own showing were not out to win, were the very men in 
the unexpected event of victory to give away at the council 
table all that had been gained on the stricken field. General 
Smuts wanted no indemnities—he would in due course 
retire to South Africa, leaving the Mother Country to foot 
this colossal bill and committed to a policy of sparing the 
Fatherland. This involved overwhelming taxation for the 
British taxpayer and immunity for the German taxpayer, 
as well as differences, and possibly quarrels, between our- 
selves and the Allies by whose side we had fought and 
won the war. Only Germany stood to gain from such a 
policy, while all civilization stood to lose. Was that the 
motive in General Smuts’ mind? Was it a slim essay in 
Boer electioneering ? We don’t know. The Democracy 
is always kept in the dark concerning things that matter, 
The overseas Premiers were happily not all of this kidney. 
I was so fortunate as to see something at this crisis of Mr. 
Hughes, the great Australian Prime Minister, on whom 
Downing Street had “‘a down” simply because he was not 
a Defeatist; and because he was not a Defeatist, and only 
for that reason, Mr. Hughes was deliberately excluded from 
all cognizance of the shameful capitulation over indemnities 
made.to President Wilson in the pre-Armistice negotiations, 
the terms of which were withheld from the Australian Prime 
Minister until that surrender had occurred, when he was 
presented with an accomplished fact which he might take 
or leave. All he could then do was to publicly register an 
unavailing protest, coupled with an exposure of the intrigue 
by which he had been shut out of the vital decision. Mr. 
Hughes was fighting the battle of the Mother Country as 
well as that of the Dominions, but the pass had been sold 
behind his back as behind yours. It is an ugly story of 
which circumstances facilitated the concealment, the British 
public being not unnaturally in one of its least critical 
moods at the moment the “Cease fire” sounded. That 
our guilty statesmanship knew what it was about in allowing 
the Armistice and the Peace to be dominated by those 
Fourteen Points was made transparent by its reluctance to 
take the country into its confidence. Ministers took refuge 
in flapdoodle about ‘‘ The end of all wars” at the very 
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moment their inanity was laying the train of yet another 
pan-German adventure. 

The world only learnt casually from a Note written by 
President Wilson’s Secretary of State, Mr. Robert Lansing, 
to Herr Sulzer, the Swiss Minister of Foreign Affairs, of 
what the Allied Governments had done. Mr. Lansing 
informed Herr Sulzer that President Wilson had forwarded 
to the Allied Governments the correspondence between him- 
self and the then German Government (the Kaiser having 
beaten a strategical retreat into Holland), coupled with a 
suggestion from the President: “That if those Govern- 
ments were disposed to effect peace upon the terms and 
principles indicated, their military advisers, and the military 
advisers of the United States”? would be asked to draft 
“the necessary terms.” Mr. Lansing was also able to 
inform Switzerland—it was news to us—that President 
Wilson had received the following reply from the Allied 
Governments: “ The Allied Governments have given careful 
consideration to the correspondence which has passed 
between the President of the United States and the German 
Government,” and “declared their willingness to make 
peace with the Government of Germany on the terms of 
peace laid down in the President’s Address to Congress in 
January 1918 and the principles enunciated in his subse- 
quent addresses.” 

Thus at one gulp—now that pan-Germany was at last 
beaten to her knees and was ripe for unconditional sur- 
render, and would have gladly accepted any terms that 
were offered—our monumental Ministers (minus Mr. Hughes) 
swallowed the whole of the Fourteen Points plus Five 
further Points scattered throughout President Wilson’s 
copious oratory, which thus became the basis of the Armis- 
tice and the subsequent Peace Treaty. It was a transaction 
at which the more sober inmates of Colney Hatch might 
have shied, because there was no semblance of a shadow 
of a pretext for allowing any Addresses in any trans-Atlantic 
Congress—or any multiple of points—to paralyse the Allies 
in the hour of victory, after a desperate life-and-death 
struggle, or to prevent the Allied Governments from dis- 
charging the single duty they owed their heroic people, 
which was to impose such conditions on the aggressor as 
would have freed Europe from the pan-German nightmare. 
It was hardly an American issue. The United States is so 
rich and it had so relatively small a dose of the Great War, 
while it contains so many German and pan-German voters, 
that President Wilson may conceivably have been politic 
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from his own point of view in waiving American claims 
against Germany. That is not our business. But he obvi- 
ously had no mandate to ruin the Allies by ordering them 
to pay their own war costs, all the less as they had been 
fighting, in his own phrase, “To make the world safe for 
democracy” while Washington was “thinking neutrally,” 
No American President could bind Great Britain except 
with the consent of the British Government. Now Mr, 
Lansing, in the same roundabout communication to Switzer. 
land from which Englishmen had to derive their informa- 
tion, explained that there were certain qualifications in 
the Allies’ acceptance of the Presidential terms, so you 
see the Fourteen Points were not sacrosanct—even Downing 
Street could not stomach the so-called “‘ freedom of the 
seas,” one of these blessed Points specifically aimed at the 
British Empire—and thanks to M. Clemenceau’s support 
the “freedom of the seas” went overboard. The only 
other amendment suggested by the Allies concerned 
Reparations. In one of his addresses, President Wilson 
had laid down “‘ that invaded territory must be restored as 
well as evacuated and made free,’ which the Allies inter- 
preted as signifying: “That compensation will be paid by 
Germany for all damage to the civilian population of the 
Allies and to their property by the aggression of Germany 
by land, by sea, and from the air.” President Wilson 
accepted this emendation—so Mr. Lansing informed 
Switzerland—and it is these calamitous words that produced 
the Reparation crisis from which we have suffered ever 
since. Germany was to be liable “for all damage done 
to the civilian population of the Allies and to their property 
by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from 
the air.” That according to the Americans, by limiting 
Reparations to direct damage, effectually put Great Britain 
out of court as regards war costs. Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd 
George a few weeks later claimed and secured your votes 
on the specific ground that if maintained in power he would 
make Germany pay our war costs. This is what he told 
the people of Newcastle as polling day approached. ‘‘ When 
Germany defeated France she made France pay. That is 
the principle which she herself had established. There is 
absolutely no doubt about the principle and that is the 
principle we should proceed upon, that Germany must pay 
the costs of the war up to the limit of her capacity to do 
so.” And in a subsequent statement Mr. Lloyd George 
declared, ‘‘ All the European Allies have accepted the prin 
ciples that the Central Powers must pay the cost of the war 
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up to the limit of their capacity,” while his colleague, Sir 
Eric Geddes, informed his Cambridge constituents: ‘‘ We 
will get out of her (i.e. Germany) all you can squeeze out 
of a lemon, and a bit more. . . . I will squeeze her until 
ou can hear the pips squeak.” Sir Eric went on to say: 
“T would strip Germany as she has stripped Belgium.” 
In fact, at this moment the Coalition were talking like 
cannibals, There was no pity for Germany. There was 
no talk of German poverty. That was an afterthought 
which had to be invented as Mr. Lloyd George’s sole escape 
from the horns of the dilemma on which he had impaled 
himself. He dare not flout President Wilson, even had 
he ever wished to make Germany pay, as to which I have 
always entertained grave doubts. Nor dare he confess the 
shabby trick he had played on his British dupes. As this 
audience can appreciate, what he ought to have told the 
country at the Armistice Election was this: “If you 
return me to power, you will have to pay every farthing 
of British war costs because my Government is committed 
not to claim them from Germany.” But he preferred to 
say: “‘ Vote for me and make Germany pay,” just as he 
preferred to say: “‘I am the man to hang the Kaiser and 
| to punish the German war criminals.” It is not pretty, 
| but then politics rarely are pretty, and those who take 
Wizards at their own valuation are simply asking for 
trouble. 

There is only one bright spot in this affair in which another 
Welshman distinguished himself. Mr. Hughes was shocked 
at the turn of affairs and did not believe in President 
Wilson. The Australian Prime Minister made a valiant 
effort to retrieve the situation at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Of this the British people know nothing because, while 
it redounds to the eternal honour of Mr. Hughes, it places 
other personages in a less attractive light. This episode is 
narrated in a book by a leading American official at the 
Paris Peace Conference, which contains a graphic account 
of the prolonged duel fought between the American Com- 
missioners, determined to saddle John Bull with all his 
war costs, and Mr. Hughes, to whom the author of this 
book (Mr. Baruch) cannot withhold his meed of admiration 
for the magnificent fight he made on behalf of the British 
Empire against all the American lawyers fortified by the 
Fourteen Points plus Five. 

Mr. Hughes was supported in his splendid struggle by 


in- _ Lord Sumner, one of the greatest of English jurists and 


/ one of the most honoured members of the House of Lords, 
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from his own point of view in waiving American claims 
against Germany. That is not our business. But he obyi- 
ously had no mandate to ruin the Allies by ordering them 
to pay their own war costs, all the less as they had been 
fighting, in his own phrase, “To make the world safe for 
democracy” while Washington was “thinking neutrally.” 
No American President could bind Great Britain except 
with the consent of the British Government. Now Mr, 
Lansing, in the same roundabout communication to Switzer- 
land from which Englishmen had to derive their informa- 
tion, explained that there were certain qualifications in 
the Allies’ acceptance of the Presidential terms, so you 
see the Fourteen Points were not sacrosanct—even Downing 
Street could not stomach the so-called ‘freedom of the 
seas,” one of these blessed Points specifically aimed at the 
British Empire—and thanks to M. Clemenceau’s support 
the “‘freedom of the seas”? went overboard. The only 
other amendment suggested by the Allies concerned 
Reparations. In one of his addresses, President Wilson 
had laid down “‘ that invaded territory must be restored as 
well as evacuated and made free,’ which the Allies inter- 
preted as signifying: ‘‘ That compensation will be paid by 


we ee 


Germany for all damage to the civilian population of the | 


Allies and to their property by the aggression of Germany 
by land, by sea, and from the air.” President Wilson 
accepted this emendation—so Mr. Lansing informed 
Switzerland—and it is these calamitous words that produced 
the Reparation crisis from which we have suffered ever 
since. Germany was to be liable “for all damage done 
to the civilian population of the Allies and to their property 
by the aggression of Germany by land, by sea, and from 
the air.” That according to the Americans, by limiting 
Reparations to direct damage, effectually put Great Britain 
out of court as regards war costs. Nevertheless, Mr. Lloyd 
George a few weeks later claimed and secured your votes 
on the specific ground that if maintained in power he would 


make Germany pay our war costs. This is what he told | 


the people of Newcastle as polling day approached. ‘ When 
Germany defeated France she made France pay. That is 
the principle which she herself had established. There is 
absolutely no doubt about the principle and that is the 
principle we should proceed upon, that Germany must pay 
the costs of the war up to the limit of her capacity to do 
so.” And in a subsequent statement Mr. Lloyd George 
declared, “‘ All the European Allies have accepted the prin- 
ciples that the Central Powers must pay the cost of the war 
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up to the limit of their capacity,” while his colleague, Sir 
Eric Geddes, informed his Cambridge constituents: ‘“‘ We 
will get out of her (i.e. Germany) all you can squeeze out 
of a lemon, and a bit more. . . . I will squeeze her until 
you can hear the pips squeak.” Sir Eric went on to say: 
“T would strip Germany as she has stripped Belgium.” 
In fact, at this moment the Coalition were talking like 
cannibals. There was no pity for Germany. There was 
no talk of German poverty. That was an afterthought 
which had to be invented as Mr. Lloyd George’s sole escape 
from the horns of the dilemma on which he had impaled 
himself. He dare not flout President Wilson, even had 
he ever wished to make Germany pay, as to which I have 
always entertained grave doubts. Nor dare he confess the 
shabby trick he had played on his British dupes. As this 
audience can appreciate, what he ought to have told the 
country at the Armistice Election was this: “If you 
return me to power, you will have to pay every farthing 
of British war costs because my Government is committed 
not to claim them from Germany.” But he preferred to 
say: ‘‘ Vote for me and make Germany pay,” just as he 
preferred to say: “‘I am the man to hang the Kaiser and 
to punish the German war criminals.” It is not pretty, 
but then politics rarely are pretty, and those who take 
Wizards at their own valuation are simply asking for 
trouble. 

There is only one bright spot in this affair in which another 
Welshman distinguished himself. Mr. Hughes was shocked 
at the turn of affairs and did not believe in President 
Wilson. The Australian Prime Minister made a valiant 
effort to retrieve the situation at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Of this the British people know nothing because, while 
it redounds to the eternal honour of Mr. Hughes, it places 
other personages in a less attractive light. This episode is 
narrated in a book by a leading American official at the 
Paris Peace Conference, which contains a graphic account 
of the prolonged duel fought between the American Com- 
missioners, determined to saddle John Bull with all his 
war costs, and Mr. Hughes, to whom the author of this 
book (Mr. Baruch) cannot withhold his meed of admiration 
for the magnificent fight he made on behalf of the British 
Empire against all the American lawyers fortified by the 
Fourteen Points plus Five. 

Mr. Hughes was supported in his splendid struggle by 
Lord Sumner, one of the greatest of English jurists and 
one of the most honoured members of the House of Lords, 
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also by Lord Cunliffe, the Governor of the Bank of England 
—no mean combination. I quote this American official’s 
account, which defines the issue: 


‘*Mr. Lloyd George had just been re-elected to power on a platform of 
collecting from Germany the costs of the war, ‘ shilling for shilling and ton for 
ton.’ The American programme absolutely opposed this and would haye 
brought little reparation to the British Dominions. That for Great Britain 
would have been limited to shipping losses and damages from aerial raids,” 


France, Serbia and Belgium sided with Great 
Britain on this Commission in opposing the Americans, 
although all these Powers were primarily interested in 
reparation for actual damage having priority over war 
costs. Mr. Hughes’ argument, we learn from our American 
authority, was : 


That the Reparation clauses of the Treaty would not be just unless they 
provided an adequate reparation for the heavy losses in blood and treasure 
which had been incurred by the British Dominions, even though these 
Dominions had been spared from actual physical destruction. He was earnestly 
supported by Lord Sumner, one of the recognized leading jurists of Great 
Britain. Both Mr. Hughes and Lord Sumner also likened the situation of 
Great Britain to that of Belgium, on the ground that Great Britain’s war cost 
had resulted from Germany’s breach of the Treaty of Neutrality of Belgium, 
to which Treaty Great Britain was a party. 


The Americans, realizing that they were at a hopeless 
disadvantage on the Reparations Commission of the Peace 
Conference, urged that this vital question of the exclusion 
or inclusion of war costs should be referred to the Supreme 
Council, where they were assured of the backing of their 
President and presumably of our Prime Minister. I quote 
once more: 


‘““Mr. Hughes, earnest and sincere, fighting to the last for war costs, 
attempted to force a vote prior to this reference to the Supreme Council. 
He was confident that this would have shown the American delegation as 
@ minority of one.” 


But the Americans gained their point and the con- 
troversy was referred to the “ Big Four.” President Wilson 
was at the moment at sea, but needless to say he wire- 
lessed against war costs, Mr. Lloyd George threw 
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> 


over Mr. Hughes, and the Supreme Council decided that | 


war costs were excluded by the pre-Armistice conditions. 
Now you understand the game of Reparations, which 
is so simple that any child can play it. When Germany 
wins a war the loser pays the winner’s costs, but when 
Germany loses a war the winner pays his own costs. For 


Germany it is the perfect game of heads I win and tails 
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you lose. That there might linger no shade of a shadow 
of doubt in the German mind as to the rules of this wonderful 
game, Mr. Lloyd George, two years after the Peace Confer- 
ence, assembled a delegation of the German Government in 
London and told them (March 3, 1921): 


We are not asking for the costs of the war. Not a penny. Not a penny, 
... We are each of us (Allied Powers) groaning under a load of taxation to 
pay debts which each of us incurred to defend ourselves in this war, and to 
place the whole of them upon one country we fully recognize would be an 
impossible proceeding. 

We have therefore deliberately, in the Treaty of Versailles, not asked Ger- 
many to pay one single paper mark for the cost incurred by the Allied countries 
in defending themselves in this war. 


Such was the Reparations policy of the late unlamented 
Coalition, which resolved to celebrate the winning of the 
war by losing the peace. Our broadminded statesmen con- 
ceivably felt that it would be unfair that Germany should 
lose both the war and the peace, so to equalize matters they 
made her a present of the latter before its terms began 
to be drafted. But they have never had the nerve to 
confess their treason to their bewildered compatriots, in 
whose eyes they have steadily thrown dust for four or five 
years. They have latterly aggravated the original offence 
by trying to pick a quarrel with France for declining to 
imitate our action in cutting off our tail. If we can afford 
to forgo war costs—if we can afford to be the only Power 
in the world paying an indemnity—France cannot afford 
to waive Reparations for the devilish destruction wrought 
on her soil, and speaking as an Englishman to an English 
audience from a strictly English point of view, I sincerely 
hope that as France declined to be bullied by the Coali- 
tion on this question, so she may never be bluffed by any 
other Government that might be so misguided—under the 
pressure of occult financial influences—as to repeat the 
Lloyd Georgian policy. 

France is entitled to fair play, just as the British tax- 
payer is entitled to more justice than he has yet obtained. 
It was the solidarity and strength of these two great Western 
Powers, valiantly supported by Belgium, by Italy, and other 
trusty Allies, that saved the world from the horrors of 
kultur. Unchanged, unchanging, and unchangeable Ger- 
many remains what she was, but with her appetite whetted 
by the weakness of the Allies since the Armistice, and were 
we so demented as to allow the partisans of Germany in 
our midst to shatter the Entente, no human power could 
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save this country from the fate we should have richly 
deserved. It is because we in this hall have confidence in 
the fundamental good sense of our countrymen and country. 
women, who in all classes rose to great heights in the supreme 
ordeal of war, that we decline to contemplate any such 
catastrophe as the separation of England and France, 
United we stand, divided we fail. 
L. J. Maxse 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE BRITISH VIEW OF REPARATION 


[By the courtesy of the Daily Mail we are permitted to 
reproduce the remarkable statement on Reparations con- 
tributed to our contemporary in the form of an interview 
by Mr. Mure Ritchie (see Daily Mail, February 9th). It 
is regarded as the soundest exposition of the British view 
of this question that has appeared anywhere, and derives 
enhanced authority from the speaker’s position in our 
productive industries. Mr. Mure Ritchie is chairman of 
(among other great businesses) the following : 


Barrow Steel Company. 

Millom & Askam Iron Company. 
Blaenavon Iron Company. 

Palmer’s Shipbuilding & Iron Company. 
Siemens Bros. & Company. 


Epitor, N.R.] 


LixE practically all the men in industry whom I meet, I most strongly approve 
the action of France in going into the Ruhr. So far, I have come across no 
one of any importance in similar lines of industry who holds any other view. 
I find the same opinions expressed north and south, east and west, and also 
in London, and quite irrespective of the particular line of business. Conse- 
quently I infer that the attitude of the newspaper Press in general is as 
misrepresentative of public opinion on this question as was the attitude of the 
same Press up to the general election in regard to the opinion of the public 
on the late Prime Minister and his Coalition. 

As an example of the unanimity I find, let me mention that recently I 
happened to attend in Cumberland a conference of business men representing 
practically all the iron, steel, and coal industries of Cumberland and Furness. 
Someone having raised the question, it was found that every man in the room 
most strongly backed the action of France, and regretted that our Government 
had not had the clarity of vision, the decision, and the courage to support 
our Allies, 

I have myself from time to time at shareholders’ meetings insisted on the 
necessity of getting payment from Germany, and on every occasion my views 
have received strong approbation, and where they have appeared in the Press 
have evoked correspondence in a similar strain. Only this week the managing 
director of one of the largest companies in the north—one which had a magnifi- 
cent record for work done during the war—wrote me as follows: 


It is extraordinary, with all the insistent demands in the country 
for Germany to pay up, that our Government should be so desirous of 
shielding them from payment. While there is a great deal of misery in 
Germany, and poverty consequent on the depreciation of the mark among 
ordinary people, all the banks and business magnates of Germany have 
been planting money away abroad to an enormous extent in the purchase 
of mines, forests, banks, and businesses, some works in Germany actually 
raising mortgages abroad on their works in Germany and investing the 
proceeds in the country that holds the mortgage—another case of giving 
paper for gold. 
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I do hope that France is strong enough to retain possession of the 
Ruhr and recover all she needs from Germany through it. There has been 
a lack of outspoken comment on behalf of the business community—] 
suppose from the desire not to injure the Government. It is quite evident 
as time goes on that comment won’t be withheld. The Germans are 
fraudulent bankrupts. 


Germany, and Germany alone, was responsible, not only for the appalling 
slaughter and other horrible effects of the war, but was directly responsible 
for the creation of a British National Debt of some 8,000 millions. 

Super-idealists may prove to their own satisfaction, by abstruse theories 
far removed from the facts of human nature and national sentiment, that it 
is impossible for Germany to pay any substantial reparation, and indeed that 
were she to do so such payment would be to us not a benefit but an injury— 
a course of argument which is never held to apply to our debt of some 950 millions 
to the United States. German economists and statesmen before the war were 
not slow to advertise their enormous actual and potential wealth, and strove 
to prove that, actually and potentially, it was greater than that of Britain. 
Probably they were right then. I think, notwithstanding their recent pro- 
fessions of poverty, their estimate holds good now. The machine of German 
industry has been vastly extended, and we now know beyond the possibility 
of doubt that, during recent years, whatever may have been the losses or priva- 
tions of some sections of the German people, German industrial prosperity 
has reached astounding proportions. German statistics in recent years have 
been deliberately falsified, but I have evidence from my own business con- 
nections of the absolute truth of what I state, and it has long been notorious 
that whereas we have some 14 millions unemployed, there is practically no 
unemployment in Germany. Granted that Germany must get time to pay; 
granted it is a difficult thing to extract money from an unwilling and fraudulent 
debtor; yet that the wealth exists, not necessarily in Germany, but under 
German control, and that the potential wealth of Germany is vast, are pro- 
positions which admit of no rational doubt. 

What the man in the street believes ; what, according to my experience, 
most leaders of industry believe, is that Germany has actually the means of 
discharging forthwith a very substantial part of her indebtedness and ultimately 
of discharging the whole; but it is clear that, just as she was false and hypo- 
critical before the war, she has been equally hypocritical and false since. 

Without diverging into her numerous breaches of the Treaty of Versailles, 
as for example in her various efforts to evade effective disarmament, it is sun 
clear that she never intended to pay anything whatever if she could avoid 
doing so, and not less clear that she has been fooling and playing with the 
Allies all along. I cannot but feel that if Britain, under the late Government, 
or now even under the present Government, had made it plain that we stand 
solid with and behind France, we would have reached a reasonable settlement 
by now. 

I have, of course, the greatest sympathy with France, remembering not only 
her long agony during the war, but also realizing the wanton and deliberate 
destruction (unnecessary from any military point of view) of so much of her 
industrial plant, but I regard the whole question mainly from the British point 
of view. The German pockets have not been searched ; ours have been and 
will be for generations to come. We are being taxed here at the rate of some 
£20 per head against not more than £1 per head of the much larger German 
population. Not only has Germany so far refused seriously to tax her people, 
but the taxation there supposed to exist has not been honestly collected. 

Those who control German policy care nothing if Germany as a State becomes 
bankrupt. As against this it has been and is their intention that German 
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industry and German commerce shall not only remain prosperous in the highest 
degree, but shall become supreme in the world’s markets. On the other hand, 
we have gone near to making our own industries bankrupt in our effort honestly 
to pay our way and to help our Allies to bear the burden of the war. No one 
suggests that we should depreciate our own currency or default in our national 
obligations, and I put the question to which, as yet, I have never received 
any answer but one: 


What is to become of British industry if we are to stagger along, generation 
after generation, paying interest on and redeeming a debt of 8,000 millions, 
if Germany, which by the fraudulent depreciation of her currency has practically 
extinguished her internal national debt, escapes payment of Reparations, and, 
free of serious taxation, is allowed to compete with us in the markets of the world 
and even in our own home markets ? 


The one possible answer to that question is that we could not survive under 
such conditions. 

In the long run British industry has got to bear the burden of the National 
Debt. Taxation is already excessive and is one of the factors of our unem- 
ployment problem. Land, though not yet formally nationalized, is so crushed 
by taxation that no more can be extracted from that source. We have a 
population, excluding Ireland, of some 40 millions, and are not self-supporting. 
Only by production and greater production than ever, at relatively lower costs 
than our competitors, can we feed our.population and carry on as a Great 
Power. Therefore, unless the vital facts are faced and an honest solution 
decisively forced, though we may have won with our Allies the greatest war 
of all time, we at least have certainly lost the peace. 

I have pointed out that Germany has repeatedly broken the treaty, and 
no more flagrantly than by her deliberate and dishonest evasions of the Repara- 
tions payments, which she could have made if she had so desired. I have always 
thought that the sum demanded from Germany was much smaller than she 
could eventually pay, and that the late Prime Minister betrayed his trust when, 
at the very time when he was securing his big majority on the strength of ‘‘ making 
Germany pay for the war,” he had secretly, behind our backs, agreed with 
President Wilson that not the cost of the war but only a modified sum for 
reparations should be exacted. Beyond making plausible speeches occasionally 
indicating his sympathy with France and with the suffering in our own country, 
he never made any real attempt to get in the needful—not even to attach any 
part of the vast private fortune of the German ex-Kaiser. 

What he failed to do, it is now up to our present Government to effect, 
and I am inclined to think that in the long run the present Government will 
stand or fall according to its record in this matter. 

It is not our job to devise a particular method under which Germany can 
best pay, but it is obvious that just as we have bound ourselves for genera- 
tions to come to pay a toll in respect of our debt to the United States, so it is 
only reasonable and just that a similar toll should be exacted from Germany 
for generations to come, but, in bare justice, on a larger scale. 

The prosperity of German industry is not a British interest. On the contrary, 
should Germany be allowed to evade her responsibilities, in a few years she will 
be far richer and more powerful than ever before, and then will come a new 
and worse war against ourselves and France, when, if financially and other- 
wise we are as ill-equipped for it as we were in 1914, the Germans will at last 
be able to carry out Bismarck’s ruthless policy, and we shall be “left with only 
our eyes to weep.” 

I am not forgetting the inter-dependence of world industry and commerce. 
Statistics show that before the war the balance of trade with Germany was 
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steadily going against us, and, were the present conditions to continue, matters 
would no doubt progress much farther in this direction. Germany will buy 
nothing from us which she can do without, and it would be very much more 
to the advantage of Britain that the materials which Germany imports from 
Britain and her Over-Seas Dominions should be utilized in the intensive develop. 
ment of British industry. | 

Taking a broad view of the present position, I say now, as I said when J 
learned that the French had rejected the British proposition: ‘‘ Thank God 
for France!”’ Her control of the Ruhr, taking a long view, is, I think, the 
best bull-point for British industry since the Armistice. I believe that if France 
perseveres she will sooner or later succeed in getting what she wants, and that 
sooner or later we will also; but in our case sooner rather than later if our 
Government does the right thing and—notwithstanding the mis-leaders of 
labour—the popular thing, in not only backing France but taking actively’ 
such steps on our own account as will co-operate with French policy. 

For the time being, no doubt the French action has to some extent dis. 
located the normal course of trade even in this country, and, of course, 
pro-German finance, which is ever active in manipulating markets, exchanges, 
and currencies for German benefit, will make the most of this ; but the position 
of British industry to-day is infinitely better than it was a few months ago, 

Our outputs of coal, iron ore, pig iron, steel, and other commodities, though, 
on the whole, still far short of normal, are far above what they have been 
during the last year or two, and while the big purchases of British fuel made 
by Germany have put up prices to the detriment of British industry, on 
the other hand this is far more than offset by the dislocation of industry in 
Germany, and, the Germans being responsible for it, in France also. 

To my personal knowledge important contracts have been and are being 
placed in this country which, but for the French action, would not have come 
here, and therefore the success of France in her bold but just policy is of personal 
advantage to the British working man. 


